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ARE THE PACKERS Do the packers in 
PHILANTHROPISTS? times of market 
depression help to bear the burden which 
would ordinarily fall to the producer. On 
page 3, Mr. H. A. Wallace analyzes the 
abnormal hog market situation of 1923 
and finds that the packers were well paid 
for their services in handling the 1923 
hog crop. 


SOYBEANS Many corn belt farmers will 
FOR HAY need a short season hay 
crop this year. William McArthur, a 
northern Iowa farmer, tells on page 6 how 
he uses soybeans as a hay crop to replace 
clover and alfalfa. 


McNARY-HAUGEN 
BILL 


| How About Your 
| Hay Tools? o. 


Siete ot ee egies ae ais 
tons are that 2 vote may ot be reached T is surprising how much wears W4 
factors which ‘ate. operating. for’ and better hay you can make, 
how much labor you can save, 
and how much pleasanter the 


factors which are operating for and 
haying season can be when you 


against the success of the measure. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Junior readers of 
will eg herd csediidiliy’ tenatied "a the 
May Boys’ and Girls’ Section, which is a 
feature of this issue. It has several good 
storiés and an interesting account of a 
trip to the Arizona Natural Bridge, by the 
publisher of Walliaces’ Farmer. 
use the modern dependable hay 
tools found in the McCormick- 
Deering Line. Regardless of 
where you are farming, if you 
grow some hay, you should 
know all about these machines. 
You can get this profitable 
information from the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer or 


TYING UP WITH Sound suggestions on 
by writing to us. 








McCORMICK-DEERING 
SIDE RAKE &@ TEDDER 


With a McCormick-Deering 
side rake and tedder and a 
McCormick-Deering hay loader 
you can air-cure your hay quick- 
ly and load it without shattering 
the leaves. Also, the hay loader 
saves the back-breaking labor 
that is necessary when loading 
by hand. Modern methods 
and machines mean better hay, 
lower labor costs, and hay in the 
barn or stack in shorter time. 


THE CO-OPS making co-operative 
farm organizations more efficient are 
contained in the article on page 7, by 
Arthur Weed, of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


NEXT The first week in June brings 
WEEK thoughts of corn cultivation and 
making hay. Next week's Wallaces’ 
Farmer will contain a comprehensive 
analysis of the many letters received in 
the recent corn cultivation contest. There 
will also be articles on making hay and 
other subjects of timely interest to farm- 
er readers. Readers will, of course, be 
kept fully informed of the progress of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 
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Complete information 
will be sent on request. 
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PLENTY OF FRESH WATER 


A regular and adequate supply of fresh water forms a part of every well 
balanced ration. It increases milk flow, promotes health, quickens 
growth and thereby increases profits. 
A MONITOR PUMPING ENGINE 
will furnish plenty of fresh water when you want it for barn ahd house, 
dairy and pasture, delivering it at well temperature—warm in winter, cool 
in summer. It is a well designed, dependable, economical, 
moderate priced engine for , ane, pumping and light belt 
work—just the kind of engine to solve a pumping problem 
in the most economical and efficient way. 

Ask your Dealer for LITTLE MONITOR Folders giving details of 
construction, automatic lubrication, cooling System and other 
valuable features, or write us for full information. 
BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

150 Church Street, Evansville, Wis. 
Branches: Omaha, Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, Fredericksburg, Kansas City. 





How to vaccinate pour 
own Pigs & Hogs 


Get This 
FREE Book 


Thousands of large 
hog owners vaccinate with 
American Serum and Virus 
without aid. Our FREE BOOK tells 
you how to easily and safely vacci- 
nate your own pigs. Every step of 
the work fully explained. 

American Serum and Virus is wide- 





KANSAS BETTER FARMING CONTEST 

Twenty-two county Farm Bureaus in 
Kansas have entered the Kansas Better 
Farming Contest, and will compete with 
one another in an effort to increase and 
improve the diversification of their farm- 
ing. To make the contest interesting, 


the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
thru its agricultural department, has of- 
fered $1,000 in prizes, consisting of $500 
first, $250 second, $150 third and $100 
fourth. These will be paid to the Farm 
Bureaus or other organizations promot- 
ing work in the winning counties. 
Improvements in the farming systems 
will be measured partly by statistics 
showing increases in the following: pum- 
ber of farms reporting milk cows, total 
number of milk cows, value of dairy 
products produced on farms, number of 
farms reporting hens, value of poultry 
and eggs sold, number of farms reporting 
sheep, number of sheep, acreage of al- 
falfa .sudan grass, sweet clover and other 
legumes, and the acreage of milo, kafir, 
feterita and other sorghums. It is con- 
templated that an increase in the acreage 
of these crops and in the livestock will 
@utomatically reduce the wheat acreage. 








YOU CAN'T CUT OUT trcncvcsein 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


BSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT. OF F 


and you work the horse same time 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per 7% delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE. R., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Cyea, Alleys ily. Price 81.25 a boule 

Cysts. Allays pain quickly. . 
» draggiste or delivered. Madein the U.S. A. by 
w. F. TOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Vaccinatessve 
Your Own Hogs 50% 








Use our double tested Anti-h 
Cholera Serum. We carry a come 
pd line of Government Licensed 
ivestock Serums and Bacterins, 
and syringes for administering. 
Directions and prices sent upon 
request. 


Farmers Serum Co. 
2507 O St., South Omaha 














ly known for superior accuracy, pur- 
ity and constant potency. Carefully 
prepared by skilled veterinarians un- 
der strict Government supervision. 
The most exacting conditions prevail. 
The laboratory rooms are kept 
snowy-white clean. 

_ Get our Big FREE Book 
right away. Learn all 
about this easy, safe, and 
inexpensive method of pro- 
tecting your hogs. rite 
TODAY. 


Ameti 
Sioux City,Jowa 2111 Leom st. 
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ARE THE PACKERS PHILANTHROPISTS? 


Claim of Packers That They Averted Farm Disaster in J 923 Disproved 


NE of the two biggest pack- 
O ers has been broadeasting 


By H.. A. Wallace 


$7.68, whereas on the basis of what 
they sold their products for, they 





over the country a leaflet 
entitled, ‘‘ How the } Jational Pack- 
‘ers Averted a Farm Disaster in 
"7923.’’ In this leaflet the packers 
take ‘great credit to themselves for 
/ maintaining the price of hogs on 
such a stable basis in spite of a 
tremendously big supply. They 
think that they did a wonderful 
job in moving the unprecedented 
volume of pork products into con- 





‘‘The success of the packers in meeting this situation and in 
preventing a disastrous fall in the price received by the farmers 
constituted a real public service.’’ 
publicity dealing with the hog situation in 1923. 
Mr. Wallace shows that the packers really took a bigger margin 
than usual on hog products in 1923. 
companies to the thanks of their stockholders, but there seems no 
reason why farmefs should join in the cheering. 


This is an extract from packer 
In this article, 


This doubtless entitles the 


should have paid $8.42. In Novem- 
ber they paid only $7.04, whereas, 
on the basis of what they sold their 
products for, they should have 
paid $8.34. In December they only: 
paid an average of $6.97, wheréas, 
on the basis of what they sold their 
products for, they should have paid 
$7.98. 

In January, March and April of 
1923, the packers paid from 40 to 
75 cents a hundred more for their 








sumption. The conclusion reached 

is, ‘The suecess of the packers in 
eting this situation and in preventing a dis- 
astrous fall in the price received by the farm- 
ers constituted a real public service.” 

We don’t think that the packers have barbed 
tails and cloven hoofs. Neither do we see any 
need why they should be placed on a pedestal 
with a nicely polished halo. 


No Phenomenal Service Rendered 


There was nothing phenomenal about the 
service rendered by the packers to the hog 
men in 1923. In fact, as near as we can judge, 
the packers made a little more money than 
usual out of the hogs which they slaughtered 
in 1923. In saying that the packers made 
more money out of their hogs than usual in 
1923. we are using a method of figuring devel- 
oped by Ex N. Wentworth and Tage Ellinger, 
of the Armour Livestock Bureau. 

. Both Wentworth and Ellinger are splendid- 
ly trained men who are thoroly familiar with 
the farm situation. They have probably gained 
the confidence of farmers better than anyone 
else connected with the packers. For a number 
of years Wentworth has been making excel- 
lent studies concerning the supply of and de- 
mand for meat produets.. Doctor Ellinger will 
remembered as doing a lot of splendid work 


in agitating a register of merit for brood sows . 


in Iowa somewhat similar to that used by the 
Danes. We are saying. all this concerning 
these two men because we don’t want anyone 
to think that what is being written herewith is, 
in any way, criticizing them personally. 

On Mareh 1, 1924, Went- 

worth and Ellinger put out 
a most interesting study 
on how hog prices month . 
by month at Chicago are 
determined by the prices 
“which the packers get in 
the east for their lard, 
hams, bacon, picnics and 
pork loins, together with 
“the number of hogs. re- 
eeived at the leading mar- 
kets. As a result of their 
Study, they reach the con- 
usion: “Tt is, therefore, 
evident that all ‘of the var- 
jation in monthly hog 
prices is accounted for in 
the variation of receipts 
and provision prices. No 
Variation is left to be ac- 
counted for by the sus- 
pected factors ‘of price 
Manipulations so common- 
ly charged by agitators.”’ 

The Wentworth and El- 

linger study would seem 
to indicate that all of the 
ig successful packers use 


lard, bacon, hams, etc. 
as much as they should for hogs. 


substantially the same method of bookkeeping, 


that if they get certain prices for their vork’ 


products that they will all pay about the same 
price per hundredweight for their hogs.- In 
other words, the packing industry is run on 
strictly businesslike methods, the packers al- 
ways being able to lower the price of hogs just 
as far-as the price of the products declines and 
also being compelled to raise the price of hogs 
just as fast as the price of the product rises. 
In the main, we believe these conclusions are 
sound and well warranted by the exhaustive 
statistical study conducted by Wentworth and 
Ellinger. 


Applying the Method to the Year 1923 


It is interesting to apply the Wentworth and 
Ellinger method of analyzing hog prices as 
influenced by pork product prices to the year 
1923 and to the present time. We happen to 
be well acquainted with the method of statis- 
tical analysis used by Wentworth and Ellin- 
ger, and so have worked out a predicting for- 
mula from their study. In January of this 


_year, for instance, lard was $13.66 at eastern 


markets, ham $20.55, breakfast bacon $19.83, 
pienies $9.33 and fresh pork loins $13.93. The 
receipts of hogs at the principal markets were 
6,253,000. 

Applying the formula, we found that the 
packers should havé paid for medium weight 
hogs in Chicago, on the basis of the situation, 
$7.51 a hundred.* Actually, they paid $7.18 a 
hundred. In OcPober of 1923 they paid only 


‘ ES Rly APS 
Solid Line—Actual Price of Hogs at Chicago 
Dotted Line—Chicago Hog Price as Indicated by _ 


Price Obtained by Packers for Pork Products 
{ as ee 


| 2 Sa eee} 





The price which packers pay for hogs is determined almost altogether by what they get for 
Note, however, that in late 1923 the packers did not pay anywhere near 


hogs at Chicago thah the price they 
were getting for the product would seem to 
warrant. At that time they seemed to have had 
quite a bit of faith in the future business situ- 
ation, and also they undoubtedly under-esti- 
mated the very large number of hogs which 
were going to come to the market later in 
the year. 


Began to Cut in May and June 


In May and June, however, they finally be- 
came convineed that there really was a tre- 
mendous supply of hogs back in the country, 
and that the run month by month for the re- 
mainder of 1923 and early 1924 would be great- 
er than usual. And so they Began paying 10 
to 50 eents a hundred less for the hogs than 
the price they were getting for the product in 
the east would warrant. They cut the price of 
lard, bacon and picnics on the eastern markets 
in June of 1923, but they cut the price of hogs 
even more. In saying this, we are also allowing 
the packers to pay about 25 cents a hundred 
less for their hogs than would otherwise be the 
ease on account of receipts which were about 
20 percent above normal. 

The packers, however, in June and July, and 
especially in Oetober, November and December 
of 1923, paid far less for their hogs than either 
the large receipts at the central markets or the 
low prices for the product at the eastern mar- 
kets would indicate as necessary. Probably 
the packers did this partly because of the fact 
that they had paid rather more for their hogs 
than they should during late 1922 and early 
1923, and partly because 
they were uneasy about 
just how big the future 
supply of hogs was and 
how strong the consuming 
demand. 

The packers finally now 
are paying the farmers a 
price for hogs which is al- 
most in line with the price 
which the packers are get- 
ting for their pork prod- 
ucts in the east. If the 
prices of hams, picnics and 
lard advance during fhe 
late summer, as they al- 
most certainly will if the 
hog’ runs during the late 
summer are not extremely 
heavy, it may be expected 
that hog prices at Chicago 
will advance considerably 
during the late summer. 
The price which the pack- ° 
ers pay the farmer for hogs 
does not as a rule stay 
out of-line with the price 
which they get for the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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FREE SPEECH 

FOONOMISTS in agricultural colleges who 

“specialize in fighting movements for bet- 
tering farm conditions get this comment by 
a subscriber, ‘‘ 
ourselves to be taxed for the purpose of paying 
salaries to these professional economists in our 
agricultural colleges who are supposed to work 
for fhe interests of agrieulture, while in fact 
they are doing all they can against us? They 
are scared to death of a new idea and their 
vision is so limited and their thinking so super- 
ficial that they seem to be unable to grasp the 
fundamental cause of our trouble. 

“If the McNary-Haugen bill is defeated, 
some of our friends in the agricultural college 
chairs will be responsible to a considerable de- 
gree. What about a good, thore house-cleaning 
in those quarters ?’’ 

It was Voltaire who said—we quote, possibly 
with some inaccuracy, from memory—‘‘I dis- 
agree entirely with what you say and will de- 
fend to the death your right to say it.’’ We 
feel as strongly as does our friend that many 
of our agricultural economists are a drag on 
farm progress-rather than a help, yet weewould 
certainly be opposed to any attempt to dragoon 
them into agreement with our views. We want 
in our colleges, not men whose opinions con- 
form to the strongest force, but men who are 
willing to search out what seems to them to be 
the truth and to stand by it. 

But while we are opposed to the exertion of 
any compulsion on the opinions of our college 
men, from the farm side, we do wish that op- 
posing forces would take the same attitude. 
Business groups do not hesitate to denounce 
and to force out of their positions, professors of 
economics whose views~are too liberal to suit 
them. A more insidious influence is brought 
to bear by the fact that there are good jobs 
waiting in big banks, trust companies and man- 
ufacturing concerns for economists or pseudo- 
ecohomists who preach the doctrines big busi- 
ness likes. It is a temptation for a professor of 
economics on a small salary to reflect that if he 
says loudly enough what the lords of the busi- 
ness world like to hear, he may some day be 
publicity agent for a New York bank with the 
title of vice-president. 

We have a few older men in the field ‘of eco- 
nomics who by sheer intellectual vigor and 
moral courage have fought their way to the 
top in spite of the fact that they held liberal 
views. There are plenty of young men who 


How long are we going to allow 








are iFies from the delusions of the classical econ- 
omist but who are barred from expressing their 
views by the disapproval of conservative heads 
of departments. We think it is time for a 
declaration of independence by these men. We 
are badly mistaken in thetemper of the farmers 
of the corn belt if they will permit any econo- 
mist in a state school to be railroaded out of 
his job or out of deserved promotion because 
he holds and states views that are contrary to 
those of Julius Barnes or George Roberts. 





LYING OR IGNORANT 


SOME of the eastern papers are making much 

of the idea that under the McNary-Haugen 
bill the farmers would raid the public treasury 
to the amount of $200,000,000. Such statements 
are either deliberate lies or the result of ignor- 
ance. The bill provides that the farmers pay 
the expense of operating the corporation and 
that the $200,000,000 in eapital which is fur- 
nished at the start is to be paid back at the end 
of the five-year period into the government 
treasury. 

Stevenson, Perry, Stacy & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, of Chicago; in a circular sent to 
city business men, refer to the loss on the wheat 
and pork exported by saying: ‘‘The govern- 
ment, of course, would have to absorb the loss, 
which means it would have to be met by taxa- 
‘tion.”” These people are either lying or they 
have not read the bill. 

Another example of the same thing is a state- 
ment by Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, at St. Louis: ‘‘It is 
an endeavor to increase the welfare of one sec- 
tion of our people to the detriment of the whole 
people, and therefore is class legislation in the 
extreme.’’ 

Is it increasing the welfare of the hog farm- 
er or the wheat farmer unduly to give his hogs 
and wheat almost, but not quite, the same pur- 
chasing power as they enjoyed during the ten 
years before the war? Is it hurting the wel- 
fare of the city people of the United States 
to require them to pay almost as high a per- 
centage of their income for hogs and wheat as 
they did during the ten years before the war? 
If these two questions can be answered by 
*‘ves’’ then Mr. Hawes, St. Louis banker, is a 
straight thinker and a truthful man. If not, 
he is either a liar, pandering to class prejudice, 
or else decidedly ignorant concerning the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

Ignorance and malicious lying are largely 
responsible for the opposition to the MecNary- 
Haugen bill in the east. There is also involved 
of course a certain amount of greed. It seems 
that a certain number of the eastern people are 
really taken with the idea of having hog and 
wheat farmers produce for them as long as 
possible at a price which is decidedly below cost 
of production. They seem to like the idea of 
getting something for nothing as long as pos- 
sible. In this of course they are but human, 
but they need not be surprised if the farmers 
resent an attitude of this sort with extreme 
bitterness. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


OLD continued. last week over the entire 
corn belt and it is now evident that May 
will go out with a deficiency of around 5 deé- 
grees. In northern Iowa the temperature in 


~May has averaged nearly 8 degrees below nor- 


mal and it now appears that May of 1924 will 
run May of 1907 and 1892 a close race for be- 
ing the coldest on reeord. Earlier in the month 
we thought that the eold had done no damage 
to the corn, but it has now continued so long 
that we believe the combination of coolness and 
poor seed has damaged the yield two or three 
bushels per acre. 

There were fairly good rains over most of 





the corn belt except Kansas and Nebraska Ia 
Friday. Both of these states are exceeding 
dry and Iowa for May has received at th ; 
writing only about one-fourth her normal raj 
fall. 3 
Oats, hay and corn have all been definitely’ 
damaged by the cold, dry, May weather. ~ 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FARM been 


DISCONTENT 4 
OO many people assume that farm discon 


tent is always used in destructive rather 
than constructive ways. For example, 


content of a generation or two ago, states: 


‘“‘Then, as now, the railways, the packeal 
the banks, the tariff, the ‘interests,’ and what. | 
those 
who could see the real cause of the farmers’? 
misfortune, and talked plainly about it, were | 


not, were to blame; and then, as now, 


denounced as enemies.”’ 


It is true, of course, that much of the farm! 


discontent of the seventies, eighties and nine 


ties was led in an unintelligent way. The ideag | 
of the Greenbackers and Populists concerning | 
And yet © 


paper money were probably wrong. 
there were many ideas taken up by the discon. 


tented farmers in the seventies and eighties | 
which were then regarded as radical and dan. © 
gerous, but which are now a part of the law of | 
Discontented farmers in the eighties 7 
were the effective foree which resulted in an | 


the land. 


interstate commerce law which gave a govern- 


mental commission some authority over the — 
have 4 
undoubtedly been saved hundreds of millions | 
Diseontented farmers of a genera. _ 


railroads. The farmers under this law 
of dollars. 
tion ago believed in substituting the revenue 
from an income tax for part of the revenue 
derived from a high tariff on manufactured 
products. True it is that the farmers were not 


able to put thru a national income tax at the © 


time when they were most discontented, but 
they prepared the way. 
Farm discontent movements have always 


centered around the idea of ‘‘equality for ag- — 


riculture.’’ In the seventies, eighties and nine- 


ties great railroad and industrial corporations 
came into being at a time when the free land 
of the United States had for the first time 


passed into private ownership. The independ- © 
ent thinking, yet financially weak, people of 


the country saw the rising of a great capitalis- 
tie class with misgivings, and did all in their 
power to bring capitalism under the contro! of 
the government. In that day they thought that 
the control of the railroads was the one thing 
most important of all, and they managed to 
write their purpose into the law of the land. 
Today there is still a feeling on the part of 
many of the older farmers that something 
ought to be done to the railroads. As a matter 
of fact, it would seem that the farm discontent 
today is being led ignorantly if any large per- 


centage of its energy is allowed to be dissi- ~ 


pated on the railroad problem. There are still 
matters of railroad rates which need to be re- 
adjusted, but there is no prospect of any great 


saving to the farmers of the United States in | 
railroad rates by any legislation which ean be ~ 


enacted. In the fight for equality of agricul- 
ture today, leaders of discontented farmers 


must remember that they are working under a ~ 


different situation than the leaders of a gen- 
eration ago. 

Farmer discontent is not the altogether bad 
thing which the Breeders’ Gazette would have 
us believe. -Of course, discontented farmers 
oftentimes in their pain strike out against 
things which have nothing to do-with the hard 
condition. On the whole, however, we believe 
that farm discontent has been a constructive 
rather than a destructive force in our national 
life. 


the 


Breeders’ Gazette, in-referring to the farm dis. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


§ WE come to Memorial Day we find it is 
to the old soldiers, the veterans of 1861, 
that our thoughts turn. We would not forgét 
those who died in the war w ‘ith Spain, or those 
who make forever American those spots of 

und in France. Yet Memorial Day, since 
‘Jogan penned his famous general order, has 
been primarily a day dedicated to the men of 
the Civil war. It is still that today. 

This, at least, is our feeling. Probably it is 
due in part to the fact that every May since we 
gere old enough to go to see parades, we have 
watched the blue ranks go past. But that feel- 
ing is more largely due to the fact that the men 
‘of the Civil war, beyond those of all others of 
our wars, the Revolution alone excepted, fought 
for a new principle in human affairs, and in 
s doing dared not only the bayonets of the 
foe but conservative opinion thruout their own 
euntry and thruout the world. 

This is a hazard not all of us appreciate. 
Our men went out to war with Spain with a 
ynited people behind them. They went to the 
World war in the same way. They fought not 
to establish a new principle in the direction of 
human affairs, but to defend an old one. They 
were defending democracy, while the men of 
the Revolution fought to establish it, and the 
men of °61 fought to make the declaration 
of 1776 apply to all men, whether white or 
black. 

It is hard for us today to realice just what,’ 
obstacles these early workers for human free- 
dom met. We think of the Civil war’ as a 
united effort. by the northern states to wipe out 
slavery. It was anything but that. The abo- 
‘litionists of the early days met bitter opposi- 
tion. An abolitionist editor was killed by a 
pro-slavery- mob in Illinois. William Lloyd 
Garrison was stoned,on the streets of Boston. 
The conservatives in business, press and pulpit, 
aceused the anti-slavery group of attempting 
to destroy private property rights. The word 
“abolitionist’’ was used as an epithet. Con- 
servatives today, when they want to express 
contempt for a man’s opinion, call him a ‘‘bol- 


shevist.’” Then they called their opponents 
“abolitionists. ”’ . 
Even here in Iowa, which was reckoned*a 


strong free state, the conflict between the two 
groups was savage. After the war began, an 
army of southern sympathizers was brought 
together in southern Iowa, in an attempt to 
prevent state action in support-of the federal 
In states which were actually 
on the border, men were faced with a problem 
of extraordinary difficulty. Were they to go 
with the statesmen of the past, who had accept- 
ed slavery as a necessary evil or even as a good, 
or go with the new and radical republican 
which declared that slavery was wrong 
and was willing to fight to establish that prin- 
ciple ? f. 
The opinion of the past, the voice of the 
conservative, the notion that things as they are 
are necessarily right—these were the enemies 
the men of ’61 fought. They were forces more 


‘insidious and more dangerous than the armies 
of the Confederacy. 


Yet the men of the ’60’s 
won both fights, and in so doing obtairfed the 
greatest victory America has ever won, save 


| only on that day in 1776 when a handful of 
@ colonists on the eastern seaboard challenged 


the might of England on behalf of a principle 
that seemed to all but them fanciful and vain. 
Memorial Day ought to be a day primarily 
for the honoring of the men who won these two \ 
great battles for America. They fought not 
only armies but their own doubts. They de- 
feated not only troops in the field, but the 
ranks of conservative statesmen, conservative 
economists, conservative business men. They 
Were victors in a war of ideas as well as victors 


in a war of shells and bullets. We can honor 


them for this, we think, even more than for 
their material victories. Men fight too easily, 
even for a bad cause. To know the right cause 
and to possess moral courage enough to support 
it are merits more rare and more valuable than 
the possession of physical courage only. 

This, it seems to us, is the thing to remember 
this Memorial Day. We honor these men_pri- 
marily, not because they embraced wounds, 
hardships, suffering and death, but because 
they endured these things for the sake of an 
idea. And as we pay tribute to them, it may 
be well for us to look about and to note who the 
heroes of seventy years from now may be. 

What ideas are scorned as hopelessly ideal- 
istic? What ideas are denounced as being 
subversive of old privileges? What ideas are 


cursed by the Tories and Copperheads of ° 


today? Note the men who hold them. If the 
lesson of history holds, it may be upon the 
graves of these men that our grandchildren will 
lay wreatlls seventy years from now, and that 
these will be the patriots whom the nation of 
that’ day will honor as the establishers of its 
greatness. 





AGRICULTURAL FREIGHT RATES 


HE senate of the United States recently 
adopted a joint resolution of great sig- 


nificance. It reads as follows: 

That it is hereby declared to be the true policy 
in rate making to be pursued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting freight rates, that 
the conditiens which at any given time prevail in 
our several industries should be considered, in so 
far ag it is legally possible to do so, to the end that 
commodities may freely move with fair profit to 
the producer and sold at a reasonable price to the 
consumer. 

It i Turther declared that agriculture is the basic 
industry of this country; and that it is the policy of 
congress to promote, encourage, and foster that in- 
dustry, and especially in rate making during the 
existing depression in agriculture. In furtherance 
of these policies the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is hereby directed, with the least practicable 
delay, to effect such lawful changes in the rate 
structure of the country as will promote the free- 
dom of movement by common carriers of the prods, 
ucts of agriculture, including livestock, at the low- 
est possible lawful rates compatible with the main- 
tenance of adequate transportation service; provid- 
ed, that no investigation or proceeding resulting 
from the adoption of this resolution shall be permit- 
ted to delay the decision-of cases now pending be- 
fore the commission involving rates on products of 
agriculture, and the policy herein stated shall be ap- 
plied in such determination, as soon as possible. 

If the policy laid down by this resolution 
should be followed in the future, agriculture 
will not have so much reason to complain of 


_ its treatment at the hands of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. The high freight rates 
which now impose an unfairly heavy burden on 
farmers were adopted with the thought of pro- 
tecting the railroads only. The object sought 
was to give the roads a fair rate of return. 
Where the money was to come from was not 
seriously considered. The effect on farmers 
was not asked. The effect on agriculture, and 
different agricultural regions, was not weighed. 
Consequently, the present rates have worked 
great injustice. 

Under the principle laid down by the senate 
resolution, it is made the duty of the commis- 
sion to consider not alone the railroads, but the 
industries which pay the freight—and espe- 
cially agriculture, which once more is an- 
nounced to be the basie industry. We need 
good | transportation. We must-have service. 
The railroads must~be permitted to earn enough 
to maintain their properties and give needed 
service. But when it comes to making rates 
on agricultural products, agriculture must first 
be considered. What can agriculture afford 
to pay? 

This resolution by the senate enunciates a 
sound, if new, policy to guide the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is much.more im- 
portant than may seem on first reading. 


CITY LABOR AND THE FARMER 


[N 1914, according te the Department of Com- 

merce, the average laboring man in the 
United States was paid about $12.54 a week, 
the number of working hours per week being 
from 50 to 55. The latest figures availabie jn- 
dicate that the same type of working man is 
now paid $26.94 a week for from 45 to 49 hours 
of labor. For putting in fewer hours, the city 
labor is now paid a little over twice what it 
was before the war. 

There was a brief time in 1919 and 1920 
when farmers put in somewhat fewer hours of 
labor than they did before the war, and when 
they received nearly twice as much pay in dol- 
lars as they did before the war. Today, how- 
ever, the farmers are putting in more hours of 
labor than: they did in 1914, and are receiving 
only slightly more payor that labor than they 
did then. 

The average weekly wage before the war—- 
$12.54—seems almost like a starvation wage. 


It is easy to agree that labor-really should ~’ 


have had more. When labor takes twice as 
much as before the war, however, and doesn’t 
work as hard, at a time when farmers are get- 
ting only slightly more than before the war, a 
disastrous situation is ereated. We don’t claim 


that labor is altogether responsible for it, but , 


do say that if the present situation continues 
for any great length of time, there will sooner 
or later develop a disaster in the business world 
of such magnitude that even the most powerful 
of the labor unions will be shaken from stem to 
stern. The population of a great democratic 
nation can not indefinitely remain ‘‘half slave 
and half free,’’ as is the case in the United 
States today with city labor getting twice the 
pre-war wages and the farmer getting but little 
more than enough to pay his interest and 
taxes. 





OPPOSITION FROM BANKERS AND NaA- 
TIQNAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HE American Bankers’ Association and the 
National Chamber of Commerce have both 
gone on record against the McNary-Haugen 
bill. The speeches made at the two meetings 
indicate that the basis of the opposition is that 
the bill gives one class of people privileges not 
enjoyed by other classes of people. In brief, 
they look on the bill as elass legislation. 

It is interesting to have the bankers and the 
business men of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce come out flat-footedly in this way. They 
have long been protesting their interest in ag- 
riculture and have been quite goed in offering 
prizes of one sort or another which look in the 
direction of farmers increasing production. It 
appears, however, that anything fundamental 
looking toward restoring the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollar is of no concern to the 
bankers or the National Chamber of Commerce. 

Our criticism in the foregoing does not apply 
to those country bankers and western manufae- 
furers who think for themselves without regard 
to the word which goes out from Wall Street 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. A western 
manufacturer has been boosting for the idea 
of the McNary-Haugen bill for nearly three 
years and many country bankers have sup- 
ported the idea splendidly. Among the eastern 
business men and bankers, however, we know 
of only two or three men who have thought 
this matter out in an impartial way. 

Of course it is really unfortunate that these 
business men should take such an attitude. We 
feel that really they have been misled; prob- 
ably 99 per cent of them have not even read the 
bill and probably less than 10 per cent of them 
know what it is all about. They have been led 
to denounce it by intelligent mev. representing 
the speculative grain interests. 
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much the same situation as thousands of 
farmers find themselves this spring. We 
had just one 20-acre field in clover, which was 
so thin that it yielded less than a ton per aere. 


PES ach years ago we found ourselves in 


Ordinarily we feed from 60 to 75 tons of le-_ 


guminous hay every winter. How were we go- 
“ing to make up the deficieney for the year? 

At that time we had never used soybeans for 
hay, altho we had heard of their having been 
used satisfactorily. We therefore decided to 
give them a trial, and planted Manchus with a 
grain drill in rows 20 inches apart, using one 
bushel of seed per acre. 

During the Jatter part of June we plowed up 
the clover meadow, but it was too dry to plant 
until after the Fourth of July. The beans were 
drilled in at the same rate and method as the 
other fields, and gave us a yield of a ton and’a 
half per acre, not having had any cultivation. 
We usually harrow the beans once before they 
are up and as many times as necessary after- 
wards to keep weeds from starting. There is no 
danger of hurting the beans if harrowed after 
the dew is off. We never harrow when wet. 


Lay for Two Weeks With No Damage 


The first planting was eut for hay in early 
September, before the leaves began to turn and 
when the pods were beginning to fill. The beans 
were windrowed with a side delivery rake as 
soon as wilted, then allowed to dry. They usual- 
ly dry in two or three days, but we have had 
them lay for two weeks with no apparent dam- 
age. The second planting was eut for hay just 
before frost and handled in a similar manner. 

- Both of these fields had been badly infested 
with wild artichokes. One field was plowed the 
first week in Juhe, when the artichokes were 
about a foot high; the other in late June. The 
artichokes were eradicated in both fields. 

Part of the hay was stacked outdoors and not 
used till spring. Frequent rains had no damag- 
ing effect. The leaves continued to holdtheir 
color. This hay was fed to our entire beef herd, 
éonsisting of purebred cows, young stock and 
feeding cattle. We consider it equal in every 
way to clover and alfalfa. 


CONGRESS TAKES UP McNARY-HAUGEN BILL ]® 


An Analysis of the Forces Operating For and Against the Measure - pu 


Haugen bill was brought out on the 

floor of the house of representatives 

last Tuesday, the battle lines formed and the 
engagement opened by Congressman Haugen 
in a speech lasting three-quarters of an hour or 
more. He explained the necessity for a meas- 
ure of this kind, and set forth the principles of 
the bill in a very clear way. The original plan 
was to hold night sessions in order to get thru 
the set speeches, for which fifteen hours had 
been allotted, in not more than three days, and 
thus bring the bill to a vote by Saturday. This 
plan had to be abandoned because of the impos- 
sibility of holding the members for night ses- 


W Mtinzen bint’ D. C.—The MeNary- 


sions. The absence of a quorum the first night 
was made the occasion for filibustering by 


friends of the bill demanding roll calls. 

On Wednesday the bill was laid aside for 
other routine business, but debate was resumed 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The vote 
may not. come until May 30. This delay has 
endangered the bill and for this situation 
Voigt, of Wisconsin, is largely responsible 
because of his two weeks of filibustering in the 
house committee. While diseussion has not 
been concluded at this writing, it is possible 
to see the various forees engaged and to form 
some idea of the motives which influence them. 

First, there is the main army of the active 
friends of the bill, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty or more congressmen who know the 
condition of the farmers and the imperative 


SOYBEANS MAKE HAY ON ORT NOTICE 


Northern Iowa Farmer Tells How Beans Fill the Gap in a Short Hay Year ° ~* 


By William McArthur 


Ralph Dunn, a neighbor of ours, broke up 
four acres of timothy meadow which actually 
yielded over 14 tons of soybean hay: in 90 days 
last year.. Mr. Dunn is president of the Cerro 
Gordo County Cow Testing Association No. 1, 
and his Holstein herd“is one of the high herds 
in the association. He says: 

‘‘T moved onto this farm March 1, 1923, and 
there.was nothing in the way of meadow but 
timothy. I needed a leguminous hay, and could 
not wait a year and a half for it; so I decided 
to break up four of the twelve acres in timothy, 
which I planted to soybeans. The eight acres 


left to timothy yielded five tons of hay fit only" 


to use for drying up the cows. The four acres 
of soybeans yielded over 14 tons of hay, which 
fed 16 milk cows and nine head of young stock 
thrn the winter, with some left. Even since go- 
ing on grass the cows relish the soybean hay.”’ 
Ed Mathre, tester for the cow test associa- 
tion, stated that Mr. Dunn’s cows were in the 
best condition of any in the association. The 
hay has a laxative effect which is just right to 
maintain the eattle in this condition. 


Preparing the Field for the Beans 


In preparing the field for the beans, the sod 
was broken the first week in June, thoroly 
disked and immediately planted. Mr. Dunn 
drilled the beans at the rate of over a bushel 
per acre, with a corn planter, straddling the 
rows, thus making the rows 18 inches apart. 
This year he plans to use at least a bushel and 
a half to the acre, depending mainly on soybean 
hay, even tho he has clover. His bearis were 
easily cultivated ; all they received was one har- 
rowing before they came up and fwiece after. 
He believes in harrowing whenever the weeds 
begin to sprout. His_harvesting methods are 
very similar to those employed on our farm. 

The statement is often made that soybean hay 
is hard to eure, but Mr. Dunn does not agree. 
In making hay the beans were cut in early Sep- 
tember, before silo filling. They were cut just 
when the pods were forming, and before any of 
the leaves began to turn. They were allowed to 


need of doing something to bring relief. These 
members. have -been studying various meas- 
ures for a long time, with the sole purpose of 
trying to do something really worth while. 
They are for the MceNary-Haugen bill because 
they know it is the only plan so far suggested 
that will do any good. They want it as it was 
reported by the agricultural committee, with- 
out weakening amendments, and they will ac- 
cept no substitutes. . 

Second, there is another group, size un- 
known, which does not understand the agricul- 
tural situation fully but the members of which 
know that it is bad and that something ought 
to be done, and are willing to go along with 
that earnest group first mentioned which has 
given study to the question. Many of this sec- 
ond group are actuated by political expediency. 

Third, there is the eastern group, reinforced 
by many congressmen from cities all over the 
country, who fear that the bill will work to 
raise the price-of farm produets and therefore 
the cost of living. This group wants cheap food 
and are willing to let the farmer stay in his 
present position in order that they may get it. 
They would take cheap food from foreign coun- 
tries if they could. They don’t eare a whoop 
for the farmer. They are for industry, eom- 
merece and business, first, last and all the time. 
They are bolstered up all the time by the work 
of the chambers of commerce led by Julius 
Barnes. 


Fourth, there is a much smaller group whieh - 


















_ wilt for a day, then raked with a side deliyepp am 3 
rake before the leaves would shatter. Afterg 
couple of days in the windrow they were loade@" re 
with a hay loader and mowed away slighty th 
green. They kept very well. Mr. Dunn wag@} in 
surprised with the ease with which they we | ic 
handled and the small loss from shatteriny, Bl yp 
In this community, Mr. Dunn has demon # a 
strated the practicability of soybean hay ang @ 
its great superiority over the common makee is I 
shift hay crops, such as timothy, millet, sudan; @ # t 
and sorghum. He has demonstrated that soy. gj Ohio 
bean hay is equal to alfalfa in every way ange ¥*° 
that it is a soil builder instead of the makeshift” ll 
soil robber. 7 
Ever since we started using soybean hay ag” Eire 
an emergency crop we have continued it as a @& ease: 
regular hay crop. In the rotation, soy beans j - Bure 
have replaced over half of our small grain i ty F 
crop, and we are now using oats and harley | entit 
only as, a nurse crop for alfalfa and sweet gm Bve: 
clover. Soy beans fit in between the two corn | eoul 
crops on a five-year rotation and they help # . 
to equalize the labor that is necessary thruout A 
the season. | peau 
Equally as Good as Alfalfa, Ton for Ton . 
This year we sold alfalfa hay at $25 per ton # Be! 
to our neighbor, who was on a rented farm a 


and had no leguminous hay. Many other farm. 
ers bought shipped-in alfalfa at even higher — c 
prices when they. could easily have grown soy- 7 








e 
bean hay which would have been equally as and 
good, ton for ton, for their cattle. @® soci 

While we have twenty-five acres of vood pro 
alfalfa hay this year, we are deliberately plane @ ™4 
ning to produce enough soybean hay for our @ *® 
own use and sell the alfalfa as a eash crop. @ “a 
Surely soybean hay that can be grown on our — it 
own farms and on the poorest ‘fields, whieh ® tor. 
will replace hay, ton for ton, that is worth @ tha 
$25, and will yield two to four tons per acre, wh 
is a rather profitable crop. Soybean seed is @ su! 
now selling at the lowest price at which it @ vid 
has sold in history, which makes the cost of © 
seeding amount to less per acre than alfalfa” ; 
or clover and just about the same as sudan "Cal 
grass and millet. Bice 

i } $10 

Og! 
the 
ga 
tio 
fears the bill is a price fixing measure, or un- 7 
workable. This group has not studied the bill al 
carefully but is being misled by the propa @ », 
ganda put out by the third group. B® ot 

Fifth, many demoerats, mostly from the — 
south, who see that the bill proposes to make @ av 
the tariff effective for the farmer and who are ge 
against a protective tariff and therefore do not @ # 
want to make it work for the farmer even tho Dé 
it is working for the manufacturer. They are ~ “ 
against the whole principle. Not all the demo- ti 
crats affiliate with this group. Some of them @ . 
say that we have the tariff and therefore the @ 
farmer should have a square deal under it. Be 2 

Sixth, there is the ultra radical group, led by @ 
Voigt, of Wisconsin. These members evi- t 
dently want a third party movement. To be @ ® 
successful it must have the support of the farm- | . 
ers west of the Ohio line. They see that the 7 " 
MeNary-Haugen bill would bring real help to ~ A 
the farmer. If it should pass they see their ar- | 
gument for farm support greatly weakened, @ ¢ 
and the chances of a third party movement very @ a 
doubtful. So they do not want the farmer to @ ¢ 
have any relief. They want to keep him down, @ ° 
so they can go out and get his votes on their | 
promises. They want to stir up so much trou. @ | 
ble that they can put over a socialistie or com- 7 
munistic movement. ~ They want to raise trou- — : 
ble all along the line. Men like Ben Marsh,a @ ; 
former soap box orator, who pose as friends 0 r 
the farmer, are behind this group. E 

Chances for the-bill seem to be about 50-50. 
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TYING UP WITH “CO-OPS" 
How the Ohio Farm Bureau Works With Co-operatives 
By ARTHUR alae i 












the co-operatives. 





Ohio has a contribution to make to the problem of what the 
relationship should be between a general farm organization and 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation is develop- 
ing into a federation of co-operatives, and is exchanging its serv- 
ices in the organization, traffic and other fields for financial sup- 
port from the business organizations, 








¥ ——— 


IVESTOCK marketing was one of 
the first problems taken up by the 


F Ohio Farm Bureau Federation when it 
/was organized. 
‘organizations were formed under a co- 


The early livestock 


operative clause in the stock corpora- 
tion laws of Ohio because no coépera- 
tive law then existed. In nearly all 


eases they were formed by the Farm 
F Bureau and every member of the coun- 


ty Farm Bureau automatically became 
entitled to membership in the county 
company. Non-members 
eould usé the shipping company but 


} were required to pay a higher fee for 
_ the services in most cases. 


Being affiliated with the Farm Bu- 
feau, it was usually the custom for the 
Jivestock company to use the Farm 
Bureau office, and often their office 
help served the livestock producers on 
part time. Organization services of 
the Farm Bureau were used in nearly 
all cases, and are at presént. 

County coéperatives had not been in 
operation very long before the needs 
and advantages offered by a state as- 
sociation presented themselves. Some 
problems were too big for the individ- 
The Ohio Live- 
stock Shippers’ Association resulted. 
This association, like many, did not 
have a very definite idea of the place 
it might occupy when originally 
formed, but livestock leaders believe 
that it is now functioning in some- 
where near the manner that will re- 
guilt in the best service to the indi- 
vidual producer. ” 

Definite Program Necessary 
he development of the association 
came when a definite program of serv- 
ice was adopted and a definite provi- 
sion made for financing. Leaders rec- 
ognized the opportunity for services 
that could be rendered coéperatively 
at less cost than individually. - Among 
these services were transportation, le- 
gal, auditing, legislative, statistical, 
publicity, field service, and organiza- 
tion. The leaders recognized also that 
the same services would be needed by 
all livestock companies—and they 
also would be needed for other com- 
modities—dairy, tobacco, wool and 
Others. 
At least part_of these services were 


' available through the Farm Bureau or- 


ganization. The county groups affil- 
jated with the association voted to 
pay 1 cent per hundred pounds on all 
livestock handled into the treasury of 
the Ohio Livestock Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, this to be considered as a home 
expense. 

This step brought about the close 
affiliation of the livestock group with 
the federation. The association had 
their headquarters with the federation 


| and the federation’s director of live- 
- Stock marketing was chosen secretary. 


The treasurer. of the federation was 
also chosen as treasurer of the live- 
stock group. 

With adequate financing provided 
thru the 1 cent per hundred dues the 
association started to use the services 


of the federation, paying: for them out- 


of the dues collected. 

The same transportation department 
that serves Ohio wool growers can— 
and is serving the livestock codpera- 
tives. Two men are regularly em- 
ployed in the traffic department of.the 
federation. They collected more than 
$10,000 in claims for live stock coéper- 
atives last year. They secured equip- 
They adjusted 





rates. They issued circulars on proper 
loading, loss reduction and other mat- 
ters. They represented the livestock 
men in the hearings before railroad as- 
sociations and commerce and utility 
commissions. They are offering an 
auditing and overcharge collection 
service on freight bills to every county 
coéperative. When the producers’ 
commission associations in which Ohio 
is interested were established they 
started to send in their freight bills 
for auditing in line with this same 
pian for definite service. 

A similar relationship holds all the 
way along the line. The Farm Bu- 
reau legislative department includes 
the wishes of the livestock men in 
their program. The legal counsel of 
the federation is on call for the live- 
stock association. The monthly sum- 
mary is printed and circulated and 
other publicity work is done for the 
association by the federation’s public- 
ity department. 

The 1 cent per hundred includes the 
auditing of books, the designing of 
records and all aid possible in book- 
keeping and business practices. The 
federation’s staff of regular auditors 
makes a semi-annual audit of the 
books of the county livestock groups. 
An audit of the variouS companies 
comes to the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation so that they can keep track of 
the various groups-and lend aid where 
necessary. 

The mutual relationship extends to 
the producers’ coéperative commission 
associations that are now operating on 
three of the four important markets 
used by Ohio livestock producers. The 
association and federation staff took 
the entire responsibility for financing 
and organizing these firms, so far as 
Ohio’s share was concerned. Similar- 
ly they now handle the field service in 
Ohio for these firms, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the producers at 
the two markets handling the greatest 
percentage of Ohio livestock (Cleve- 
land-and Pittsburgh) have the highest 
percentage of the market receipts of 
any producers’ firms. 

Relationship Is Mutual 

The mutual relationship extends to 
the direction of the two organizations. 
The federation amended their consti- 
tution to provide that presidents of 
commodity coéperative groups, using 
and paying for the services furnished 
by the federation should be given a 
seat (with vote) on both the board of 
directors and the executive committee 
of the federation. E. T. Taylor, now 
president of the livestock group, is 
now serving in this capacity. 

On the other hand the Ohio Live- 
stock Codéperative Association (the 
new name for the Ohio Livestock Ship- 
pers’ Association) is directed by seven 
men, two of which are nominated by 
the federation. These state associa- 
tion directors are also related to the 
county groups since they are officers 
or managers of county livestock asso- 
ciations. 

Back of the idea of payment for 
services rendered is the idea of fi- 
nancing, at some time, either wholly 
or in part, of the Farm Bureau organ- 
ization on the basis of service ren- 
dered to commodity groups. That 
method of financing is much discussed 
in Ohio, and the “commodity finan- 
cing” by the livestock group is a step 
in this direction. 

Recent changes in legislation are 


with 





Lead makes it safe - 
to telephone 


HEN thunder crashes and lightning flashes 
about your farm, lead enables you to use your 
telephone without danger of electrocution. 

Lead is the principal part of the fuse used in the 
modern telephone system. When a lightning bolt 
reaches the fuse, it melts the lead of the fuse. This 
stops the current and prevents it from reaching 


your instrument and you. 


Every time you telephone, you 
summon the aid of lead. Millions 
of pounds of lead are in soldered 
connections in telephone ex- 
changes and telephone lines 
throughout the country. Many 
more millions of pounds of lead 
are necessary to provide cover- 
ings for telephone, telegraph, 
radio and electric light cables. 





In telephone systems you do 
not see lead or realize the impor- 
tant work it does. But in paint, 
lead in the form of white-lead, 
the basic lead carbonate, and red- 
lead, a lead oxide, is known the 
world over. About 350,000,000 
pounds of white-lead are used 
in paint each year, while approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds of red- 
lead are applied to metal annually 
in this country. 


Paint cheaper than wood 


Farm owners who zealously 
protect their property know from 
experience that white-lead gives 
the surest protection for 


White-lead paint for exterior or 
interior use can be tinted to any 
desired color. 

Rust cannot destroy the metal 
that is thoroughly protected with 
red-lead. The maxim, “Save the 
surfaceand you save all,” applies 
to metal just as surely as it does 
to non-metallic surfaces. 


Handy Book on Painting 


If you want to know how to save 
the surface of wood, masonry or 
metal on your farm with paint, 
write for our Handy Book on 
Painting. This book is a store- 
house of paint facts and formulas 
and will be sent free on request. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch 
Boy red-lead are names of the 
pure white-lead and _ red-lead 
made and sold by National Lead. 
Company. Onevery keg of Dutch 
Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy red- 






















lead is reproduced the picture of — 


the Dutch Boy Painter -shown 
below. This trademark guaran- 
tees a product of the highest 
quality. 

Dutch Boy products also in- 
clude linseed oil, flatting oil, bab- 
bitt metals, and solder. 

National Lead Company also 
makes lead products for practi- 
cally every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you want informa- 
tion regarding any particular use 
of lead, write to us. 





the surfacesof their houses. 
Rot cannot destroy the 
outside surfaces of farm 
houses that are covered 
white-lead and 
oil. For paint- 
interior walls and ceil- 





NATIONAL | 
LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 
State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincin- 
nati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 








pure white-lead and 


485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Ne- 


flatting oil give protective tional Lead & Oil Co, of Peane., 318 
finishes of unusual beauty. (22 aaaea Fons, rane, Mania: Se 7 
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Hay Time is Hurry Time 


You are always crowded with work at hay time. A little 


delay o 


hay quickly. 
E-B Hay Tools enable you 
possible time with the least 


ste Deli 
Rakes, Hay Loaders and 
pendable time savers. 


em reo 2 
wet ee ee eee eee 
Seka . * 


Look over your hay machinery now and decide what 
you'll need. Order early so as to be ready. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Business Founded 1852 


ae ROOST 


Bx LORE. 


ften means spoiling part of the 
control the weather, but you can equip yourself to make 


ecavccccccsccccceccoes:| ped compen 


crop. You can’t 


to make hay in the shortest 
work, Thousands of farmers 


with the E-B Standard and Osborne 


Rakes, Tedders, Dump 
resses. They are all de- 


Rockford, Illinois 
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OU will never know what a milking ma- 
chine can do until you get a new Perfec- 


tion Milker. 


out milker 
proposition 


An unsatisfactory or worn- 
is a liability. Let us make you a 
that will make money for you. 


For ten years the Perfection has made money 
for its users. 


Write us 
position. 


fully and we will make you a pro- 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


2102 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


426 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PERFECTION 
MILKER 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


from factory 
to user. Requires no 
inting. Will last 
yearsand longer. 
Is lightning, fre 
and wind proof, 


S10 S. W. Second St. Des 
Established 1896 by W . F. Hansen 











ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carioad lets and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for eur price list. 


223 Pear! St., Sioux City, lowa 














bpoes. 
UETIFUL CoO Band SHEPHERD 
PUrs. Neteral Picture 1 cents 
BR. BLLIS. Beaver Cressing, Nebraska 














GIVE Reggae Send, clean water they 
dices unbendhend anwek. 
The Celina feeds cool water to the drinking pan 
asused. Easy.to fill, and no leaks. Tank and pan 
are made 


of rust-resisting “Copper : 
Tank bolted with te te strong, heavily braced 
i moved to any part of farm. 


sled, s0 fountain can be “ 

Where we ha dealer, this i 

agente fotos 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


Only $15.50 for 100-gallon Celina Foun- 
tain; $14.75 for 85-gallon size. Freight 


rant 
We abo make the best Feeders, Watering and 
Feedina Tanah, and Sted ‘Tanks of all kings for 
the farm. White today. 


THE CELINA MFG. CO. 


Box 900 Celina, Ohio 
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bringing some changes in the livestock 
organization—from the bottom up. At 
the last session of the Ohio legislature 
a codperative marketing Iaw was 
passed which allows for a truly codp- 
erative marketing association, to re- 
place the old “coéperative stock” com- 
pany. Some fifteen county groups 
have changed to come under the as- 
sociation plan. 

A similar change in form of organi- 
zation has just been completed by the 
state association, involving the name 

ange to Ohio State Livestock Codp- 
erative Association and having mem- 
bership of county associations. 

Some other changes in policy were 
recommended by the association at its 
annual meeting last February. One of 
these included the opening up of all 
the county codperatives to aH produc- 
ers for the same fee for managerial 
and other expenses. Savings by coun- 
ty ahd terminal associations under 
this plan, are to be refunded to Farm 
Bureau members only, the balanee to 
be used for educational work adminis- 
tered thru the Farm Bureau. Four 
counties are excepted from this rec- 
ommendation since they were organ- 


ing of the Farm Bureau organization. 
They are, however, paying the 1 cent 
per hundred which handles the state 
federation services, altho it does not 
inelude that offered by the county. 
An individual producer contract for 
livestock marketing thru county asso- 
ciations has been approved by the di- 
rectors of the association. Six coun- 


tion of the 
the next step in the program of Ohio 
livestock producers toward an orderly 
marketing of tWeir livestock. 

The contract runs from the individ- 
ual to his county association, and in- 
eludes all livestock for a period of 
three years. The county associations 
will then run to the state association 
and livestock can be moved thru pro- 
ducers’ firms, Eastern States Com- 
pany, or other channels. 

Ohio livestock producers have had 
their troubles in getting their program 
across, and like most programs it does 
not always work to the greatest possi- 
bilities. 





| tions 
ples 


the machinery, built on them, have 
proved themselves business associa- 
founded on coéperative princi- 
and the machinery has demon- 
strated its value. 





Are the Packers Philanthropists? 
(Continued from page 3) 


product for more than a few months 
at a time. 

We don’t believe the packers avert- 
ed a farm disaster in 1923 any more 
than the farmers averted a packer dis- 
aster. In 1923 the packers handled 
their hogs just as they have always 
handled them, taking their customary 
additional margin because the heavy 
runs placed. certain additional . ex- 
penses upon them. In fact, they seem 
to have charged a little bit more than 
their customary amount because of the 
burden of the heavy runs. 

The Wentworth and Ellinger study 
illustrates the extraordinary control 
which the packers have over their 
business. Because all of the packers 
follow substantially the same system 
of bookkeeping, they manage to keep 
a very close correspondence as a rule 
between the price of the live hogs and 
the price of the pork products as sold 
to the eastern butcher trada We are 
not saying there is anything wrong in 
the way the packers do this. In fact, 
if they didn’t do it they would go into 
bankruptcy very suddenly. There is, 
however, a striking difference between 
the packers’ method of doing business 
and the farmers’. If there were four 
or five overwhelmingly large farming 
corporations with a number of smaller 
ones doing business under a system of 
careful hookkeeping in just the same 
way as the packers, we would find 





these farming corporations today buy- 


The county associations, and. 
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ized previous to the active function-~| 


ties have already approved this con- | 
tract and it is expected that the adop- | 
contract system will be ' 








a" a 
ing their farm supplies at Tess thay 
pre-war. They would either be doing 
this or else they would be selling their 
farm products much higher than they 
are today. It is a fundamental of big 
business to regulate expenses and cop. 
trol production so that the income ang 
eutge are such that there will be a lit 
tle profit left over. There is nothing 
wrong about this, but unfortunately 
the farmers are not able to practice 
this fundamental principle of big bugj. 
ness. ‘If they were, farm produetgs 
would.be about 40 per cent higher than 
they are today or the things which 
farmers buy would be about 30 por 
cent lower. 

We want to congratulate Wentworth 
and Ellinger on this splendid study 
which they have made as to the na 
ture of supply and demand in the hog 
market in recent years. At the same 
time we want to criticise the pubiicity 
department of Armour & Company for 
pretending that the national packers 
averted a farm disaster in 1923. The 
packers conducted their hog businegg 
much as usual in 1923 and seem te 
have been well paid for so doing, 








Get Better Silage 
At Less Cost 


No matter what height of silo, what 
power you employ, or what fodder you 
cut, the Gehl will positively surprise you 


in results. Investigate the light-running 


Gehl before you buy. 














1. Clean, shear cut makes 
better ensilage. 

2. Positively self feed- 
ing. Saves one man’s 
wages every day. 
3. High class of 
construction, 
heavy steel® 
frame. 


4. Absolute- 
ly safe. Will 
not blow up 


5. Light running. 
In University test, 
our No. 17 eut I 
tons per hour with less 
than 15 horse power. 


6. Easy to adjust length 
of cut. 


7. Adjustable main shaft bear- 
ing. Steel Boiler Plate Flywheel 
for two or three knives (on the 
flywheel type. 


GEHL Cutters are Made in 
Flywheel and Cylinder types 
A type to suit every need. Ask 
your dealer or write for catalog 
and terms. 


GEHL BROS. MPG. CO., 602 South Water Street; 
a West Bend, 























Put in those much 
needed walks, steps, 
feeding platform, chicken-, hog-house and 
stable floors, make your own fence posts— 
use concrete for your permanent, sanitary 
and lasting improvements. 

With a low-priced HANDY FARM 
MIXER you can mix a wheelbarrow load 
per minute easily and thoroughly—the 
hard work of mixing by hand is done away 


with. The Handy is ated either by 
hand orengine power. Easy to move—no 
farm job tooemall or too large. Built of 
steel—-vill last for serves for 


mixing slops, mashes, washing root crops, 


etc.—a 
dred and One Farm Uses 
= Concrete”—valuable bookeet free. 
so literature describing Hand: 
a Write John Deere, Moline. Ilinois, 
and ask for Package ME-845 
et 


At Roswell offers wonderfsl 
Irrigated Farming @pportunities to farm ere 
Every condition idea! for profitable production 
of cotton, alfalfa, fruit and other crops: Land pricet 
. Delightful te. Good q 
churetes. Send 4c in stamps for “Roswell Way” 
interesting magazine of facts Chamber of 
Commerce, Dept. 115, Reswell, New Mex- 
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Noted Holstein Breeder Transports 


Stock With Ford Truck 


test, 
‘7 The adaptability of the Ford One “Recently we delivered Maplecrest 
at Ton Truck for general haulage pure Korndyke Hengerveld, a $25,000 
eo poses is being demonstrated daily on animal, the only Century Sire in the 
bear. the Aitken Stock Farm near Flint, world, to Lansing a distance of 68 
n the 











Michigan. An average herd of 
seventy high grade pure bred Hol- 
steins is maintained on this 240 acre 
farm owned by Mr. D. D. Aitken, 
who for eight years was president of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 


America. 


“Practically all of our hauling be- 
tween the farm and the city is done 
with a Ford One-Ton Truck,” says 
H. E. Helms, Manager. “Our regis- 
tered heifers and bulls are taken to 
Flint on the truck for shipment to all 
parts of the country. 


miles, in our For Truck. 


“For hauling milk, stock or farm prod- 
ucts to the city, and bringing out 
supplies, including lumber, tools and 
farm equipment, our Ford Truck is 
indispensable. 


“We also have a Ford Light Delivery 
Car and a Fordson Tractor, which 
gives us an automotive unit for prac- 
tically every farm purpose. The way 
our Ford units stand up under the 
hard usage they receive, proves their 
value for farm use.” 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer has facts and figures that will 
show you how you can profitably Fordize your business. 


One-Ton Truck Chassis, $370 F. O. B. Detroit 
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Memorial Day 

Each year finds more “veterans” 
filling the “little green tents” of which 
Walt Mason wrote so beautifully: 

“The little green tents are built of 
sod, and they are not long, and they 
are not broad, but the soldiers have 
lots of room. And the sod is part of 
the land they saved, when the flag of 
the enemy darkly waved, the symbol 
of dole and doom. The little green 
tent is a country’s shrine, where pa- 
triots kneel and pray, and the brave 
men left, so old, so few, were young 
and stalwart in °62 when they went to 
the war away.” 

We speak of the “boys in blue” as 
“aged veterans.” We are inclined to 
thing of the Civil war soldiers whose 
graves we decorate as we think of 
the aged veterans who emarch, as old 
men. But most of them went to their 
graves as boys. Boys who must have 
looked as young when they marched 
off to war as our boys of the World 
war looked when they gathered at the 
courthouse to-entrain for camp. As 
young as our boys looked when they 
were escorted to the very door of the 
Camp Dodge barracks by loving rela- 
tives and friends. To those of us who 
dived on the Camp Dodge road, and 
who saw the loaded cars going out to 
camp and the cars with empty seats 
going back from camp—a silent man 
at the steering wheel—a silent wo- 
man with crumpled handkerchief be- 
side him—tears came easily. * Espe- 
cially during the time of the “flu,” 
when a hearse was constantly on the 
road. 

Our veterans and our boys! On Me- 
morial Day the graves of them all are 
strewn with flowers. It is the task of 
the woman power of our country to 
do more than to “say it with flowers.” 
It is our task, our responsibility, to 
work for the day when there will be 
no more war; when there will be no 
more boys sacrificed to fill “the little 
green tents where the soldiers sleep 
and the sunbeams play and the women 
weep.” 










Farmers’ Bulletins 


Among the bulletins on household 
subjects most in demand during the 
fiscal year ending July 30, 1923, may 
be mentioned No. 1136, Baking in the 
Home, with a distribution of 488,000 
copies. Other popular bulletins asked 
for by women were No. 861, Removal 
of Common Stains, 245,000 distributed; 
No. 712, School Lunches, 172,000; No. 
1180, Housecleaning Made Easy, 137,- 
000; No. 1099, Home Laundering, 109,- 
000; No. 1219, Floors and Floor Cover- 
ings, 104,000. 

All of these bulletins were prepared 
hy scientific workers in the former of- 
fice, now bureau of economics, and 
may be obtained free, while the supply 
lasts, by addressing the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Weeds in the Pasture 


The man with the dairy route earns 
all he gets. To keep a herd of well 
cared for cows; to milk and handle the 
milk by sanitary methods; to rise 
early and care for the hottles-and the 
loading of the milk truck means-con- 
stant work. Imagine the feelings of 


the dairyman when despite his efforts — 


to produce good tasting milk, his cus- 
tomers report: “The milk has a queer 
taste; don’t leave any milk taday.” 

There are weeds in the pasture, and 
the milkman pays the price. 

The mother sends her carefully 
guarded child to school. Perhaps she 
has not told her boy or girl the story 
of life—it is appalling how many moth- 
ers are too modest (?) to protect the 


child by informing them of the nature 
of their bodies. If there are weeds 
in the pasture—children who are men- 
tally unclean—the story of life is for- 
ever tainted with vulgarity. 

The neighbors’ weeds will fly over 
into our clean fields; if we are going 
to get the weeds from the pasture, we 
must interest ourselves in the commu- 
nity. Women’s clubs, Farm Bureau or- 
ganizations, group activities of the 
church and Sabbath school, are not 
outside activities which steal time 
which belongs to the family. We are 
working for our families when we are 
doing work which. will benefit the com- 
munity. 


President Coolidge on Home 
Demonstration 


In a letter to Mrs. C. C. Inshaw, 
chairman of the home bureau organ- 
ization committee in Seneca county, 
New York, President Calvin Coolidge 
endorses the home demonstration 
work, in the following words: 

“My Dear Mrs. Inshaw: -I cordially 
endorse the important type of adult 
education, known as home demonstra- 
tion work, which the land grant col- 
leges of the various states and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are promoting under the Smith- 
Lever act. The purpose of this work 
is to raise standards of efficiency, 
comfort and refinement of life in the 
farm home atid community, thereby 
maintaining on our farms American 
citizens of the highest type. 

“Since the farm woman has so large 
an influence in determining the home 





and community environment, any lim- 
itation or hardship which she may 
have is a handicap to our civilization, 
not oply because of her responsibility 
as a home maker and trainer of future 
citizens, but also because of her active 
partnership with her husband in the 
great industry of farming. Organiza- 
tions of rural women which have for 
their object the support of home dem- 
onstration work should be of great 
benefit to farm communities.” 


The Daily Need 


“There are in every city and in ev- 
ery hamlet Marys and Marthas;. some- 
times one personality, sometimes it is 
dual. In the latter the Martha of- her 
bears the daily load with shoulders 


braced heroically and tired feet stum- 
bling ever on, nerves frayed and tat- 
tered and muscles aching, while the 
Mary of her lifts her voice in quiver- 
ing, pitiful song, scarce above a 
breath, snatches the brief moment for 
reading, grasps eagerly the occasional 
lecture or concert, treasures the mem- 
ory of sunset glow and sunrise glory, 
and thrills to bird song and melody of 
child voices and laughter. 

“To all these the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs reaches eager, helpful 
hands. Much remains to be done—the 
Marys and the Marthas may not be 
separated from their dual personality. 
Both need the ministration of leve and 
the food that is not bread alone but 
the satisfying of all God-given crav- 
ings for knowledge, development and 
companionship that will uplift.” 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book *“‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thoraton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











‘ Peter Rabbit’s Run for Life 


Johnny Chuck anxiously watches Peter 
Rabbit trying to get away from old Gran- 
ny Fox. ‘Sust as it looks as if Granny 
is about to grab Peter, Peter dodges and 


‘ Granny, not watching where she is going, 


runs into a barbed wire fence and tears 
her beautiful red coat. Peter being.a 
safe distance away by this“time, Granny 
has nothing left but to limp home. 


Johnny Chuck gave a great sigh of re- 
lief when -he saw that Peter was safe. 
“My,” said he, “I wish I was as smart 
as Peter Rabbit!” 

“You will be if you live long enough,” 
said a. voice right behind him: It was 
otd Mr. Toad. 

Mr. Toad and Johnny Chuck sat in the 
doorway of Jimmy Skunk’s old house up 
on the hill and watched old Granny Fox 
limp off home. “I wonder what it would 
seem like not to be afraid of anything in 
the whole world,’’ said Johnny Chuck. 

“People who mind their own business 
and never get into any mischief don’t 
need to be afraid of anything,” said Mr. 
Toad. 

Johnny Chuck remembered how safe he 
had always felt when he was at home 
with old Mrs. Chuck, and how many 
times and how very badly he had been 
frightened since he ran away that morn- 
ing with Peter Rabbit. “I guess perhaps 
you are right, Mr. Toad,’’ said Johnny 
Chuck, doubtfully. 

“Of course I’m right,” replied old Mr. 
Toad. “Of course I'm right. Look at me. 
I attend strictly to my own affairs and 
no one ever bothers me.” 

“That’s because you are so homely that 
no one wants you for a dinner when he 
can find anything else,” said Peter Rab- 
bit, who had come up from the friendly 
oki brier patch. 

‘It is better to be homely than to 
need eyes in the back of my head to keep 


my skin whole,’’ retorted oki Mr. Toad. 
“Now, I don’t know what it is to be 
afraid.” 

“Not of old Granny Fox?” asked John- 
ny Chuck. é 

“No,” said Mr.* Toad. 

“Nor Bowser the Hound?” 

“No,” said Mr. Toad. ‘“He’s a mood 


friend of mine.” Then old Mr. Toad 
swelled himself up very big. “I’m not 
afraid of anything under the sun,” boast- 
ed Mr. Toad. 


Peter Rabbit looked at Johnny Chuck 
and slowly winked one of his big eyes. 
“T guess I'll go up the hill and have a 
look around,” said Peter Rabbit, hitching 
up his trousers. So Peter Rabbit went 
off up the hill, while Mr. Toad smoothed 
down his dingy, white waistcoat and 
told Johnny Chuck what a foolish thing 
fear is. 

By and by there was a queer rustling 
in the grass back of them. Mr. Toad 
hopped around awkwardly. ‘What was 
that?” he whispered. 

“Just the wind in the grass, I guess,” 
said Johnny Chuck. 

For a while all was still, and Mr. Toad 
Settled himself comfortably and began to 
talk once more. “No, sir,” said Mr. Toad, 
“I’m not afraid of anything.” 

Just then there was another rustle in 
the grass, a little nearer than before. Mr. 
Toad certainly was nervous. He stretched 
up on the tips of his toes and looked in 
the direction of the sound. Then Mr. Toad 
turned pale. Yes, sir, Mr. Toad actually 
turned pale! His big, bulging eyes looked 
as if they would pop out of his head. 

“I—I must be going,” said Mr. Toad, 
hastily. “I quite forgot an important en- 
gagement down on the Green, Meadows. 
If Mr. Blacksnake should happen to call, 
don’t mention that you have seen me, will 
you, Johnny Chuck?’ 

Johnny Chuck looked over in the grass. 
Something long and slim and black was 
wriggling thru_it. When he turned about 
again, Mr. Toad was half-way down the 
hill, going with such big hops that three 
times he fell flat on his face, and when 
he picked himself up he didn’t even stop 
to brush off his clothes. 

“I wonder what it seems like not to be 
afraid of anything in the world?” said a 
voice right behind Johnny Chuck. 

There stood Peter Rabbit, laughing so 
that he had to hold his sides, and in one 
hand was the end of an old leather strap 
which he had feoled Mr. Toad into think- 
ing was Mr. Blacksnake. 

(“A Joker Fooled” is the title of next 
week’s story.) 


Races on Paper 
This is an old game which requires 
pencil and paper for each player. Qng 
of the players is chosen as the starter 
*He must suggest a subject to fg | 
drawn, and must say “Go” to start the | 
game. Say he chooses a man to be | 
drawn. At the word “Go” each player © 
draws a man, starter included, unti | 
the starter says “Stop.” 4 
The next player then adds a detajj, ” 
as, “He is on horseback. Go,” and 
every one adds the horse until the 
word “Stop” comes from the one who © 
suggested it. Each player in turg | 
gives out an addition to the picture, 4 
starting and stopping the others untjj — 
every one has had a turn. Then thoge 
whot*have not completed their draw. 
ing are “out” and the winner is the | 
one whose picture is considered best, 
The great thing is to suggest the mogt 
unexpected things. 








GLAZE FOR PIES 

When making a number-of pies. it jg 7 
worth while to glaze them by brushing ~ 
the upper crust with a mixture of three 
tabRspoons of milk to one well-beaten 
egg. For a single pie it would hardly 
pay to use the egg unless what remained 
of the mixture could be utilized for pud- 
ding, French toast or some other cook- 
ing. Brush the glaze on with a fork 7 
wrapped in a bit of clean muslin. 








in May — 
1000000%n}uly 


Don’t let them get a start! Keep 
them out in the beginning—and 
you insure health and comfort 
and save a lot of “swatting” 
all summer. 


SUN-RED EDGE 


ON SCREEN CLOTH 


is the manufacturer’s quality 
identification. The guarantee 
with which he insures our cus- 
tomers added years of rust- 
proof, wear-proof use. Keep out 
all bugs by putting this screen 
on mow. Your dealer is ready. 

HINTS TO SCREEN BUYERS 

1 The Red Edge is our trade mark—our 

honor mark—and its red elastic ename! 


doubly protects edges of cloth ffom mois- 
ture which collects under nailing strip. 

2 The Self-Measured feature is exclusive— 
Sun-Red Edge brands are the first and oniy 
Self-Measured screen cloth. 

3 Sun-Red Edge Black Painted is the only 
painted screen cloth made with manufac- 
turer’sidentification and guarantee of qual- 
ity on every foot of the fabric itself. 

4 If it's painted, Red Edge black paint is 
elastic anc won't crack off. It’s the paint 
shat prevents rust. “Best by Weather 

est. 


5 If it’s galvanized, soft gray finish, Sun-Red 
Edge has 10 heavy zinc coats. It’s the zinc 
that prevents rust. Lasts twice as long. 


6 Sun-Red Edge Brands outlast all others. 


REYNOLDS WIRECO.,DIXON, ILL. © 
Also Makers of Copper Bronze Screen Cloth - 
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“Rats! As I live, there’s a million By Leon W. Dean Had he not been a Macon he might 
of them!” have turned around and gone home, 


The speaker was Luke Jennings. His 
feet hung from the counter of the gen- 
eral store in the hollow, occasionally 
drumming a tattoo against the wood. 

“Millions!” he repeated, vigorously, 
with something of awe. “Millions!” 

Luke was a village character. He 
was long and lean, and something of 2 
philosopher. His philosophy was the 
philosophy of a shiftless body, but an 
original, probing mind. For Luke was 
not of those whose life in the commu- 
nity was settled, lived according to rule 
and rote. He was a community wan- 
derer. The woods, the fields, the 
marshes knew him better than his tiny 
farm. His present audience, upwards 
of a dozen or so of the villagers, hung 
on his words with an interest that was 
not always the case. It was a cold 
night in the middle of the winter, and 
outside snow was sifting down, but it 
was not altogether from that that the 
speaker shivered. 

“It sounded like an army. I- could 
hear their feet on the boards and the 
beams.” The noise of their eating was 
that of the plague of locusts that came 
up out of Egypt. By spring there won’t 
be a kernel of grain left.” 

On the banks of Little Otter creek 
was a magnificent farm. It was really 
a plaything of a farm. Which is to 
gay that a rich man owned it, and kept 
it more for the pleasure to be derived 
from it than the profit. Its stock and 
its crops were of the best, and shown 
at exhibitions thruout the country. All 
the buildings, from houses to barns, 
were big and well kept and prosperou 
looking. It was to one of-the barn 
that Luke had reference. A boy who 
had happened to come in late, having 
driven in from one of the near-by 
farms for provisions, asked him which 
one it was. Luke turned a lazy eye 
upon him. 

“Tardy to school, be’ant you, sonny?” 
And then, recognized who it was—“Oh, 
hello, George, is that you?” 

The boy nodded. “It was when I left 
home, anyway,” he answered. 

Gradually, with the old hunter-trap- 
per-fisherman ‘taking his own way 
about it, he learned what he had want- 
ed to know. The barn was what was 
called the Creek barn. Little Otter 
creek and Lewis creek empty into Lake 
Champlain at about a stone’s throw of 
each other. It was on this delta be- 
tween that the barn was built. It was 
a@ capacious meadow hay barn painted 
red. Most-meadow barns are put up 
roughly, and not painted at all. This 
was of a different stamp. It was for 
the rich yield of grain cut off what 
had probably once been creek or lake 
bottoms, and was better than many a 
man’s home buildings. 

“I’ve heard there were rats there,” 
agreed the boy. 

“Millions of ’em!” insisted the man. 
“Millions!” 

He had been there that very day. He 
had heard them squealing and fighting 
as they mowed at the grain, scamper- 
ing from vantage point to vantage 
point of the place they had invaded. 

-Where they had come from no one 
knew, but for some time rumors of 
their existence had been current, Duck 
hunters had first reported it in the 
fall, and since then théy had evidently 
greatly increased. Natural feed that 


year was scarce, and it must have been 
from the shores of the creeks they had 
come, altho no one had ever known of 
there being many there. It was a dev- 
astating siege of one of those armies of 
rodents that mysteriously appear and 
as mysteriously disappear. The wealthy 
owner of the place was absent in win- 
ter, but why those who carried it on 
had not done more about getting rid 
of the pests no one could see. It was 
not so much that they were negligent, 
perhaps, as because the building was a 
mile or two from home across snowy 
fields and swamps. Rats are canny 
creatures, and no ordinary means had 
sufficed to exterminate them. An av- 
erage farmer, who would have been 
in charge of his own affairs and felt 
the loss more keenly, might have con- 
trived some kind of°a campaign that 
would have done it, but as it was they 
still held the fort. 

“There’s runways all around the 
place,” the narrator explained. “If it 
wan’t for the old man I’d be a million- 
aire.” 

His not over respectful reference was 
to the owner of the farm. Within its 
several hundred _acres was included 
some of the best hunting and fishing 
ground anywhere about. This had 
tempted Luke into trouble. Several 
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times he had been held up for poach- 
ing. That he had got his game inside 
the trespass signs could not be defi- 
nitely proved, and each time he had 
been let off, but naturally he did not 
stand high in favor with the lord of 
the manor. a - 

“Won’t even let you trap rats, eh, 
Luke?” queried one. 

The boy did not stop to hear much 
more of the conversation. He had a 
long trip ahead of him yet. The stop 
at the Hollow was only an incident. He 
was on his way to see a man two or 
three miles farther on. The man had 
some corn to sell, and his father want- 
ed to know the price of it. As he 
opened the door a flurry of snow 
struck him in the face, and he saw that 
the wind had freshened. Stepping into 
his-sleigh from the platform that ran 
in front of the store, he had-to brush 
the snow from the seat before he could 
sit down. © Instinctively he cast a 
weather eye toward the darkening 
sky, and did not like the looks of what 
he saw. The paper, which for some 
reason had not been delivered that 
day, and which he had just received 
at the postoffice, predicted storms. 

“For once they must have made a 
mistake,” he observed, “and hit it 
right.” 








‘The men plunged among them, slaying, driving them off.” 








but it was not the way of his clan to 
back down. The Macons lived in a 
big white farmhouse at the head of @ 
great bay that indented the eastern 
shore of the lake. ‘ Their farm was the 
nearest rival to the famous Williamson 
farm of any around. But there was a 
difference between them. The William- 
son farm was a fancy, dress-suit farm, 
the’ Macon farm was a utilitarian farm. 
It_had been cleared from the forest by 
Caleb Macon, first of the Macon line, 
over a hundred and fifty years before, 
and had been in the family name ever 
since, progressing with the times. The 
Macons were well-to-do people, but the 
farm was run to make their money for 
them rather than spend it. It was 
their vocation, not their recreation, 
Often they had dealings with Mr. Wil- 
liamson, and each thought-well of the 
other. Indeed, they might almost be 
called friends. Once in a while Mr, 
Macon had protested against the quar- 
rel between Williamson and Luke Jen- 
nings. 

“You’re going at it the wrong way,” 
he would say. “Lead Luke instead of 
driving him and you can do what you 
want to with him.” 

But Mr. Williamson was accustomed 
to do business in big city fashion, 
where the stronger man expects to 
win, and the weaker go under, and he 
could not see it in that light. He did 
not care to have the personal element 
enter into it at all. Having the upper 
hand, he meant, without caring much 
how, to keep it. 

“If Luke said he didn’t do it,” Mr, 
Macon would maintain, “he didn’t. 
He’s so peculiar as to be honest.” 

It could not be denied that Luke 
had gone onto the Williamson land, 
and he had been caught with fish and 
game there, but whether he had got it 
there or not. was another question. Mr. 
Williamson chose to consider that he 
had. 

“He has his own notions.” This 
from Mr. Macon. “Some of your game 
overflows your preserves. You've 
elected to make him trouble, and, since 
it teases you, it’s like him to get what 
comes over the edges.” 

“But I’ve found him trespassing.” 

“He holds this earth is God’s earth, 
put here for man to enjoy, and that a 
human being has a right to walk where 
he pleases so long as it does no harm; 
He’d walk into Buckingham palace if 
he saw something there to enjoy. It’s 
a wonder he hasn’t been in to look at 
your art galleries and antiques.” 

This had come in during the last 
talk on the subject, just~before Mr. 
Williamson had gone back to the city. 
For once he had been surprised out of 
his ‘usual self-assured obstinacy. 

“You mean—?” 

Mr. Macon had nodded. “In his way 
he is well read, and quite a connodis- 
seur. He’s written a book on his ob- 


_ servations during thirty years of travel 


over a féw square miles of this county 
that you would like to read. It’s not 
strong on grammar, and the style is 
decidedly his own, but it’s got more of 
reality and truth to life and nature 
than will come off the presses a dozen 
times in as many years. It’s never 
been published, maybe never will be, 
but it’s worth it.” 


(Continued on page 4) 
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. are the best workers we have. 
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The May Message 


I want to thank the boys and girls 
for the interest they are taking in the 
pioneer story contest. I have already 
received a half dozen essays, telling of 
interesting pioneer events, and I am 
sure that there is a good pioneer story 


in every community in Iowa. I am 
equally sure, too, that there are 
enough bright, ambitious, boys and 


Zirls among WaijJaces’ Farmer readers, 
both in the senior and junior classes, 
to bring out some very interesting and 
instructive material in this contest. 
Interest in our own community is 
one of the things that makes life 
worth living. An understanding of the 
hardships and trials of the early pio- 


* neers, will give us an even greater ap- 


preciation of our great state and its 
different localities, and I think you 
boys and girls will be surprised at how 
much pleasure you will get out of look- 
ing up the early pioneer history of 
your community. It will give you a 
fteater appreciation not only of your 
state, but of the people who made 
this great state possible. 

Interview old settlers. Look up the 
literature in the libraries in your va- 
rious towns and you will undoubtedly 
be able to find rich material for your 
essay on the pioneers. I am looking 
to you boys and girls to do the best 
work in this contest you have ever 
done in an essay contest, and I am 
sure that I will not be disappointed. 

In this week's issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section I am telling the story of 
our trip to Natural Bridge and hope 
you will find this little sketch about 
Arizona of interest. 

I wish our boys and girls would 
write me about-the good times they 
have on the farm, telling about any 
pienics you enjoy. Or, perhaps you 
may havé a good fish story to tell, as 
this is-the season of the year when 
the lakes and rivers have an alluring 
call. How fine it is to spend a day 
on the waters of a beautiful lake or on 
the banks of one of the hundreds of 
beautiful stréams in Iowa. Many of 
the pleasant recollections we all have 
are of the days thus spent. 

Many of Wallaces’ Farmer boys and 
girls will be graduating from the high 
Schools this year or from grade 
schools to high schools. Some will 
be planning to go to college next year. 
There is just one thing I want to urge 
upon all of you boys and girls who are 
in school and that is to make the most 
of-your time. I believe in every boy 
and girl having lots of fun, but I know 
if you boys and girls earn your fun, 
you will appreciate it all the more. 
Getting the work you have to do out of 
the way will give you all the more 
joy in your fun. Your parents sacri- 
fice in order that you may have an 
education and you can repay a large 
part of this sacrifice by making the 
most of your opportunities. If you 
have been away from home at school, 
when you come home, pitch in, and 
render every help possible. I hardly 
need say this to farm boys and girls, 
as my observation has been that they 
They 
take a lot of satisfaction in helping 
out on the farm, and they are always 
willing. I do not believe there are 
many shirkers among farm boys and 
girls. 

Looking forward to having some 
good material for the Boys’ and Girls’ 


Section from both our boys and girls 


during the next month, and with good 
wishes to you all, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





OCATE the den and destroy the 

whelps” is a practical maxim 
among government hunters sent out by 
the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
clean up a territory that has been ter- 
rorized by wolves, coyotes, or other 
cattie killing animals. Wolves in par- 
ticular attack valuable horses and cat- 
tle as well as colts and calves; at the 
time they are rearing their young, in- 
stinct seems to make them unusually 
bold and destructive. because of -the 
hungry pups they have to feed. Very 
often the male wolf mounts guard over 
his family near the den, going out to 
forage for them when necessary. The 
hunters, therefore, set traps a short 
distance away to catch the male. 
. Ifa hunter can locate the den where 
the mother wolf is taking care of her 
pups, during the early spring—the 
wolf litters are born late in March or 
in April—he can destroy a good many 
baby wolves and sometimes catch the 
old wolf, too. To reach the pups, how- 
ever, the hunter must manage to crawl 
into the wolf den thru one of its nar- 
row passages extending from 20 to 75 
feet underground. It is often excit- 
ing and difficult, as well as disagree- 
able and dirty work, to crawl into a 
wolf den and safely out again. 

To get into a wolf den about 40 feet 
long, in Spink canyon, near Fruita, 
Colorado, a government hunter, W. J. 
Nearing, was obliged to timber the 
passage much as a miner would do in 
driving a tunnel from the outer surface 
thru an ore vein. The den ran thru 
limestone, which threatened to cave in 





- if not supported, and as the passage 


was too small for his body, he was 
obliged to enlarge it.- He was unable 
to dig thru the last few feet, so -he 
made a snare of several strands of 
barbed wire and pulled the pups out. 

Another federal hunter, “Bud” Dal- 
rymple, is a short, slim man, able to 
worm his way thru a fairly narrow 
space to visit the wolf family. Fre- 
quently his wife accompanies him on 
his hunting trips, and once he got into 
a passage that was such a tight fit 
Mrs. Dalrymple had to pull him out 
again by the heels. 

On another occasion, up in South Da- 
kota, after hunting for nearly a day, 
he finally located a den which he knew 
would be the headquarters of some 
wolves which were killing many good 
calves belonging to a rancher. Armed 
with a searchlight as well as an auto- 
matic pistol, Dalrymple put on a cap, 
tied his trouser Jegs around his boot- 
heels and crawled into the den. When 
he had worked his way some fifteen 
feet back he could see a number of 
little wolf pups and the front foot of 
the old mother wolf about ten feet be 
yond him, but the den made a sharp 
bend right where she was, and there 
was no way of aiming his pistol at her. 
Dalrymple tried lying’still and waiting 
for the old wolf to show her nose, but 
she did not move. 

Finally he decide that he would have 
to crawl up there himself and poke 
his head around the bend at lezst long 
enough to see and fire at the wolf be- 
fore she could spring at him. Where 
Dalrymple’s body was squeezed tightly 
into the passage, the supple, slender 








“GOING INTO A WOLF’S DEN > 


wolf could move about with ease. His 
position was not enviable, but there 
seemed to be no other way of getting 
what he had come for. The tunnel 
was small, and his progress was slow 
and cautious, but at last he pulled him- 
self around the bend without having 
apparently disturbed the old mother 
wolf at all. With a quick aim, aided 
by his searchlight, he fired three bul- 
lets at her head. Two of them took ef- 
fect, and in a comparatively short time 
Dalrymple was out again 
blue sky, with eight. dead little wolf 
pups as well as the old wolf. 

Wolves were reported to Dalrymple 
in a region near Eagle Butte; Mon- 
tana. This time there were two old 
wolves, and two dens were located, but 
examination convinced him that one 
of the dens had been deserted because 
of the rain-water in it. Evidently the 
mother wolf had moved her pups over 
to the other den, which seemed to be 
much drier. After setting traps some 
distance away to catch the male wolves 
if they happened to be around, Dal- 
rymple made ready to explore the den 
that seemed likely to house two fami- 
lies of little wolves. 

Two passageways led into it. There 
was a sink-hole at the upper end of 
the den, and the snow and rainwater 
had run down it, clear thru to the 
other end, some seventy-five feet. As 
the den must_have been at least some 
eight or ten feet underground, there 
was no_use trying to dig it out. The 
only way was to crawl in. Dalrymple 
used a flat chisel to enlarge the pas- 
sage as he worked his way along it, 





cutting dirt from the roof and packing 
it down in the mud beneath him. After 
taking a whole day to work back about 
fifteen feet, he found that the passage 
got smaller and smaller, till it was 
barely large enough for a good-sized 
pup to get thru. So he gave up trying 
to get in that way and began work on 
the other end the next morning. 

By noon he had» worked back about 
fifteen feet in this hole. As the ground 
was drier and there was no mud in 
which to pack the chunks of dirt he 
cut out as he went along, he had to 
store it wherever he could find a cav- 
ity. He had only~-two batteries in his 
searchlight, and presently one gave out 
entirely, so he had to use a” candle. 
Only those who have tried it know 
how hot a candle can be in a close 
space. Tm was necessary to blow out 
the candle from time to time as he 
worked his way onward, and to _lie 
there in the darkness and rest. By 
four in the afternoon he had worked 
in twenty-five feet and could see the 
hips of an old gray wolf. He aimed 
and shot her. After she had thrashed 
around quite alarmingly, but without 
any attempt to come toward him, she 
quieted down, and he crawled the rest 
of the way in. He had to tie a rope 
around her feet and, with the help of 
his wife, drag her out, as evidence of 
his capture. Federal hunters have to 
turn in the skin: of the animals they 
kill to receive credit for their work. 

Dalrymple then went back into the 
den for the pups. and got four. In get- 
ting them he discovered, as. he had 
suspected he might, another wolf with 





her young, around a bend’ in the den,” 


-so he started digging again. 


under the’ 


After gq 
ing about six feet he reached a 
where he could fire at the wolf. 
backed far out of reach when he hit 
her, and the little pups scrambled in | 
every direction. So he gave up trying | 
to get any of them _that night, and 
went back to camp after blocking up 
the entrances to the dens. ; 
The next day, after two days’ dig. 
ging’ in the narrow, muddy passa 
he was pretty lame and sore, but hg | 
went in again. He spent nearly the. 
whole day trying unsuccessfully to get 


out the wolf that he had shot, in order | 


to save her skin, but gave it up at last, 
and contented himself with cutting off 
her two hind feet. The dead wolf wag 


caught around a bend and also stuck | 


in the mud. He went back a third 
time, however, and altho he failed 
eventually to move the wolf, he caught © 
six more little pups. Two old wolves 


and ten small ones gone from the ye | 


cinity meant a big protection to the 
ranch people of the district, for little — 
wolf pups quickly grow into cattle 
killing terrors and join the packs jn 


which their parents run before the end | 


of the year. 





First Aid for Drowning 


Knowledge of how to revive an ap 
parently drowned ‘person is valuable 


to every one, particularly during the | 
season when picnicking and swimming 


are at their height. The following” 
methed dealing with such accidents ig 


recommended by Frank J. Sullivan, a7 


well known swimming instructor: 
In treating an apparently drowned 
person it should be borne in mind that ~ 


he is dead, at least for the time being 4 


—not from the effect of water (altho — 


there may be a little in his lungs and 7 


a great deal in his stomach), but he ig 


asphyxiated, because it has been im 4 


possible for him to take oxygen into © 
his lungs and purge the blood of its 
excess carbon dioxide. The object of © 
the rescuer is to begin an interchange 
of air in the lungs immediately. : 
To do this most efficiently is to use } 
the Shafer method of resuscitation, ~ 


Lay the patient on his stomach, one © 


arm at his side and the other under 


his head. 


dirt, and the tongue should be pulled 
forward so that it. may not fall back 


into the throat and obstruct the air 7 


passages. 


If there is a slant to the ground on : 


which the patient is laid, the head is 
placed lower than the feet, to insure 


water drainage from the throat. The — 
head is turned to the side from which q 
there may be a current of air. All 


clothing should be removed from the _ 
body, 


wasted in starting respiration. 
Place your hands, with the thumbs 
inward, on the lower ribs. Pressure is 4 


brought with a downward, inward and © 


forward movement, with the heels of 
the hands. This pressure is relaxed 


quickly, a short pause and then ap? 
It should be timed to” 


plied again. 
about twelve or fifteen times a minute, © 
or about four or five seconds to each 
complete movement. q 

As soon as the patient begins breath 
ing, ever so slightly, he should be dried~ 
and wrapped in a blanket. He may be” 
massaged (always toward the heart), 
but this can be done sufficiently well” 
thru the blanket so as not to expose 
any part of the body which would” 
eause a loss of warmth. The patient 
can be warmed by hot water bottles, 
hot bricks, hot towels or hot news ~ 
papers, most effectively applied at the 
palms of the hands, soles of the feet, 
under the arms and between the legs. 








As soon as the patient is sufficiently” 


conscious, a stimulant, such as hot, 
black. coffee, may be given, but never 
try to forcea-stimulant down the: 
throat of an uriconscious person. ; 

























































































The mouth should be cleared | 
thoroly and quickly of all mucus and | 


at least fram the waist up. All” 
this should be done as quickly as poe” 
sible, so that there may not be time | 
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7HEN writing you boys and girls 
: in March from Arizona, I prom- 
| jged to tell you of our trip to Roosevelt 
"pam and Natural Bridge. I have al- 
| yeady made good by. telling you the 
story of the Roosevelt Dam, and: this 
story will be about our trip to Natural 
| pridge, which is one of the world’s 








» wonders. 


the. Natural Bridge lies about seventy- 


get sve miles northwest of Roosevelt Dam. 
der HE phe road runs up over the mountains 
ast, He and down in the valleys, and it would 
off HE te hard to imagine a more beautiful 
was @ grive. Our party consisted of Mrs. 
uck WE wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Sears and the 
ird “WP writer, and while I like to drive a car, 
iled @® {frankly confess that I was glad to 
ght “M have a felief driver for this trip, for 
ves two reasons; first, it gave me an op- 
Vie portunity to see the country, as I could 
the HB pot otherwise have seen ‘it; second, 
tte @ one hundred and fifty miles of moun- 
tle. fain driving over an unknown road 
| in would be a considerable ‘source of 
end @ strain, as you have to be on the alert 
every minute of the time. Eternal vig- 
jlance on the part of the driver is the 
| price of safety in mountain driving. 
Our trip from Tucson to Roosevelt 
ap - Dam,-as you will remember, one hun- 
ible dred and sixty-eight miles, brought us 
the . to Apache Lodge, situated at the foot 
ing @m of the mountains on the shore of 
ing Roosevelt Lake, looking out on the 
; ig gm Jake to the mountains on the far side, 
1, a ae and in every direction. Itisa wonder- 
: ful site for a hotel. There is a big 
ned jounge and a big fireplace in Apache 
hat * Lodge, pictures of the Dam, Natural 
ing my Bridge, Roosevelt Lake. Ornamenting 
tho. ' the walls are the skins of fur-bearing 
and } animals, typical of that region. There 
e ig were Indian baskets, and curious, too, 
im: » a curio store being run in connection 
nto me With the ‘lodge. The lodge is a ram- 
its bling building, there being a main: or 
of central building with wings on each 
nge side. One of the features of the lodge 
ss is that the rooms are warmed: by elec- 
uel tricity. When we awoke about 6:30 on 
ional the morning of our trip to Natural 
ona Bridge, it was decidedly chilly, but by 
derail _connecting an electric heater to the 
rele wire line, the electricity being supplied 
anh from Roosevelt Dam power station, 
ied : we soon had a warm room. 
ae Immediately after breakfast we 
f started for Natural Bridge. It was my 
= turn to drive, and off we started. The 
@ road again was a winding, twisting 
* trail along the shores of Roosevelt 
; Br Lake for more than twenty miles. It 
ure “@ was hollowed out of the sides of the 
The @ mountain, and for the most part is as 
‘a @ smooth as any road you could imagine. 


The material used was decomposed 
granite and it made a wonderful road, 
smooth and hard, but it was not a road 
for speed as there were innumerable 
| turns around the mountains which bor- 
dered the lake. Our trail led in and 
out of the canyons, it being necessary 
to travel a good many miles to make 
' What would be only a few miles if the 
toad were on a straight line. This would 
be out of the question, however, as 
it would require constant bridging and 
involve a tremendous upkeep. Fre- 
'quently the wonderful Roosevelt Lake 
Would be almost directly down from 
‘eur road. Again, as we followed the 
/Toad into the canyon, which is neces- 
Sary to secure the easiest crossing 
Place and the right grade, we were a 
considerable distance from the lake, 
but the waters could be seen in the 
distance. It was mostly a steady 
climb from Roosevelt Dam. 

After about twenty miles of this, we 
fame out into the valley. As we went 
across this valley, thousands of blue 
quail crossed our path, and occasion- 
ally jackrabbits would run across the 
Toad and go bounding off into the hills. 
About fourteen miles out of Roose- 
Yelt, we came to our first town, or 
‘More fittingly we would say the first 
Tanch, as there was only one store 
and some ranch buildings near by: We 
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“A TRIP TO NATURAL BRIDGE, ARIZONA 


By John P. Wallace 


noticed a sign on one of the buildings, 
“Skins and furs for sale.” We did ‘not 
have time to stop, but did make in- 
quiry about the skins, and were told 
they comprised fox, mountain lion, 
deer, etc. It was only a short stretch 
across the valley, or I might more 
properly say the plateau, and again we 
were climbing the mountains, getting 
beautiful views of various ranges. 
Climbing up a mountain and then drop- 
ping down to a valley below, we were 
just thirty-seven and one-half miles 
from Roosevelt, and it was my turn to 
look at the scenery and Mr. Sears’ 
turn to drive. Following along the 


stream but above it a short distance . 


on the side of the foothills, we soon 
reached, after passing a ranch on the 
way, the foot of Paisley Hill. 

This hill is seven miles long, and the 
road is narrow and like all mountain 
roads, full of twists and turns. 
the beginning of the hill, we could look 
ahead and see our road in various 
spots, a part of it hid, only the part 
that rounded the curves of the moun- 
tain remaining in view. Part way up 
the foothills we could see a ranch of 
considerable size with fine buildings, 
to our left. It remained in view all the 
way up the mountains, the buildings 
getting smalter and- smaller as we 


At. 


— 


soon reached, but so good was the 
road that we traveled five or six miles 
before we discovered that we had 
passed it by, coming to a beautiful lit- 
tle valley where the town of Pine is 
located, being named from the trees 
surrounding it, we presume. We soon 
climbed back to the top of the pla- 
teau and made the turn for Natural 
Bridge. We had heard of the tremen- 
dous hill going down into Natural 
Bridge from friends who had made the 
trip, and it was all they had said. It 
was necessary to put your car into 
gear speed to make the descent. One 
nice thing about it was that you could 
see the road most of the way down, 
and no cars were coming up. The 
farm house usually can be seen in the 
valley, but we had been running thru 
a snowstorm for some little time, it 
haying begun just before we reached 
Paisley, so that we did not get the 
view from the top of the hill that we 
would otherwise have had. To one 
who is accustomed to driving on com- 
paratively level straight roads, that 
hill” certainly did look bad, and we 
were all rather relieved when we ar- 
rived at the bottom. It is perhaps 
a thousand feet down or approximately 
that, and is one and one-half miles 
long. 





in this field: 


seventh prize, $1. 


be accurately given. 


the same as in Class 1. 


any sort. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON EARLY MIDDLE WESTERN HISTORY 
(For Farm Boys and. Girls of the Corn Belt) - 


Wallaces’ Farmer believes that there should be greater interest in 
and knowledge of the pioneer history of the middle western states; and 
to stimylate study and investigation along these lines among farm boys 
and girls is offering the following prizes for essays dealing with subjects 


Class 1, for boys and girls twelve and under—First prize, $25; second 
prize, $10; third prize, $5; fourth prize, $3; fifth and sixth prize, $2; and 
Essays not to exceed 1,000 words. 
written plainly in ink and on one side of the paper only. 
deal with any event in the pioneer history of the middle western states. 
The story must be a true one; names, places arid dates-mentioned must 


Class 2, for farm boys and girls of eighteen and over twelve—Prizes 
Essays not to exceed 2,000 words. 
quirements are the same as in Class 1. 

Essays are to be sent in to the Pioneer Contest Editor, Wallaces’ . 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, before: December 1, 1924. 

The material for these essays can probably be secured from the 
older members of the family or of the community. While county histories 
and other records of the sort can be used to verify dates, etc., the stories 
themselves must be original material and not obtained from histories of 


These should be 
The essay may 


Other re- 











traveled up, until they looked like min- 
jiature buildings as we reached the 
peak of our climb. At times on this 
road, we could look down for many 
hundreds of feet to a stream below. 
After reaching the top of Paisley 
Hill, we stopped to get the wonderful 
view, there being a very beautiful 
range of mountains far in the dis- 
tance, across the streams, the sides of 
these mountains having varied~colors, 
and odd formations. From the top of 
the mountain, our trail was up and 


~ down and we could almost imagine we 


were traveling over a typical Iowa tim- 
ber road. It was a considerable height, 
because we were among the pine trees, 
and you rarely find these at less than 


‘five to six thousand feet elevation. 


Once we came out onto a straiglft . 


stretch of road with a beautiful alfalfa 
field on one side, this stretch being 
adjoining the town of Paisley, where 
we were told that Zane Grey makes 
his headquarters, having a lodge near 
there where he spends a part of his 
time. There is a log cabin hotel in 
the town, very attractive in appear- 
ance, several good stores, and of 
course a garage or two. On thru Pais- 
ley’ we went, winding down thru the 
timber, crossing streams occasionally 
and over much the same kind of a road 
as we had heretofore traveled. 

-Our: turn for Natural Bridge, which 
is a side trip off of the main road, was 


4 


The valley which contains Natural 
Bridge is owned by a Scotch family 
hamed Goodfellow, who homesteaded 
it. You can hardly imagine a more 
beautiful spot, nestling in the valley 
with mountains in view from every di- 
rection. The Goodfellows have the 
distinction of having the largest apri- 
cot tree in the world. These trees 
were just going out of bloom but were 
stil beautiful. The peach blossoms, 
almond tree blossoms, and pear blos- 
soms gave rich color to the scene. Mrs, 
Goodfellow .is famous for her peach, 
pear and apricot preserves and jams. 
Due to the cordial hospitality of the 
Goodfellows, we were soon seated at a 
table filled with good thmgs, and when 
we sampled the apricot jam, and we 
were fortunate enough to get some 
bread just out of the oven, we are all 
agreed that it was fully up to its rep- 
utation, as were likewise the pear pre- 
serves. We did full justice to the 
splendid meal which Mrs. Goodfellow 
quickly prepared. 

Our visit to Natural Bridge was 
most interesting, and the only unfor- 
tunate thing was that we did not have 
the time we should have had, to ex- 
plore the caves which are a feature 
of the bridge. The bridge as its name 
implies, is a natural bridge. Im other 
words, nature forms a rock passage 


covered with rich soil, over the river, . 


so that’ you can cross from oné’>moun- 
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tainside to the other. Looking from 
the upper side of the bridge, you would 
guess the distance thru at perhaps 
thirty to forty feet. In reality, in the 
direction of the stream, the bridge is 
five hundred feet wide. There is a 
hole in the top of the bridge which 
looks down two hundred and fifty- 
three feet to the river below, looking 
into a pool formed by the river, which 
they say is difficult to find the depth. 
They have measured fifty-eight feet 
and still have not been able to find 
the bottom. Looking from the bridge 
on the lower side, you can see the 
caves of which there are many. I ob- 
served what seemed to be a small tiny 
toy ladder way down towards the side 
of the bridge. They told me it was a 
regulation ladder one hundred feet in 
Jength, which led from one of the 























lower caves to one of the top cayes, =~ 


which are a feature of the bridge. 


Our time did not permit of the ex- 
ploration of these caves, which we 
very much regretted. ~-What we saw, 
gave us.a desire to visit Natural 
Bridge again and to make arrange 
ments at that time to spend several 
days, as one could easily spend a week 
at that hospitable Scotch home. You 
could spend a full day in the explora- 
tion of the caves alone, and a climb 
up the mountains on either side of the 
bridge would be most delightful. An- 


other thing that would be interesting - 


would be the spring which runs down 
from the side of the mountain furnish- 
ing irrigation for the orchards and alk 
falfa, and which as it travels down the 
high banks of the river forms crusta- 
tions which indicates its mineral qual- 
ities. It is said that you can put arti- 
cles of any kind in this spring at the 
bottom of the cliff, and thus petrify 
them. v 


Natural Bridge is a favorite spot 
with all who know it. No one who 
makes a trip to Roosevelt Dam should 
miss seeing it. Zane Grey and Harold 
Bell Wright are among those who 
make it a yearly visit. Notwithstand- 
ing its distance from rail transporta- 
tion and due to the fact that it has 
been advertised only by those who 
have seen its wonders, the bridge was 
visited last year by a little over two 
thousand people. The Goodfellows 
have a number of little cottages, and 


they are in strong demand during the i 


summer season. 


When the Goodfellows came to _Nat- 
ural Bridge, which was discovered by 
an uncle of theirs, there was: only. @ 
winding foot trail from the top of the 
mountain down to the valley. Mr. 
Goodfellow and his two sons built the 
road from the house to the top of the 
mountain themselves, and it shows 
what energy and determination will 
do. Not the least interesting feature 
of the visit to Natural Bridge will be 
the acquaintance of this interesting 
Scotch ‘family. As I looked at the 
splendid radio set io their home, f 
thought how interesting it would be to 
sit there on a summer evening and 
hear the news from coast to coast, 
hardly realizing that you were in that 
quiet, beautiful valley so many miles 
away from railroad communication. 
I rather imagine that static electricity 
would not interfere so much with ra- 
dio programs there. We lingered as 
long as we could at Natural Bridge, but 
realizing the road over which we had 
to return, we were soon on our way. 
The hill did not look nearly so bad go- 
ing up as it did going down, and as 
we were once over the mountain road, 
it made us familiar with a good dea} 


of it, and we made good time to Roose- - 


velt Dam, getting back in four hours* 
time, which, considering the mountains 
you have to go up and down, is very 
good time indeed. We all agreed that 
the trip had been most worth while, 
and likewise agreed that we wanted to 
go. back some other time, when we 
could spend at least two days if not 
three or four at Natural Bridge. 
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‘his mittened hands fogether, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 








It was of such things that the boy 
was thinking as he made his way thru 
the covered bridge, where it was even 
darker than elsewhere, and up out of 
the hollow to the right. There on the 
hill the wind, driving inland three 
miles from the lake, got more of a 
sweep at him, and he had other things 
to think about. The roads, drifted al- 
ready by a month and a half’s accumu- 
lation of snow, were drifting more. 
The lights of the little hamlet had van- 
ished behind him. Only here and there 
in some lone farm house across the 
wastes could he see one. By the time 
he had reached his destination the 
snow particles had grown finer, thick- 
ening in quantity, and a small gale was 
in the air. 

“You'd better stay all night,” the 
farmer advised, when his errand was 
done. “The nigher the lake you get, 
the rougher you'll find it.” 

He thanked him, but shook his head. 

“I'll go by the creek.” 

The creek that he meant was Lewis 
creek. Sometimes after the ice formed 
people traveled it in preference to the 
regular roads. It made smooth, hard 
bottom going, and would be shorter. 
Where it came out onto the lake was 
two miles from home, but the wind 
then would be at his back, and he 
thought it would make the better way. 

“We'll call up the folks,” called the 
man after him, as he started, “and let 
them know you’re coming.” 

“Go on, boy,” he urged. 

Half an hour later he came down 
onto the ice of the creek. Such a mass 
of snow was he that he was literally 
caked with it. The cold wind, striking 
thru his garments, chilled him to the 
bone. In sheer desperation he smote 
seeking 
to keep alive the circulation. 

“Go on, hoy.” 

How many times he had used the ex- 
pression he could not say. The horse, 
floundering in the drifts, nearly ex- 
hausted, had stopped. He let him get 
his breath a moment, and then took 
out the whip. 

“Go on, boy!” 

The animal leaned forward, throw- 
ing his weight against the traces, and 
Slowly the sleigh moved ahead. A rod 
or two further on he stopped again, 
and the process was repeated. The 
boy, seeing that something 
done, got out to help. For some dis- 
tance, wherever the going was worst, 
he broke road for him. But it could 
not last forever. What with the exer- 
tion and bitter exposure he himself 


must be - 





was losing strength. When the horse, 
wallowing to his thighs, fell, he could 
hardly get him up. It was so dark 
that he could no more than follow 
the course of the stream, the banks 
warning him if he began to wander. 
To get off from it and find any refuge 
was impossible. It was in this exi- 
gency, when he did not know how 
much farther he would be able to fight 
his way, that sé6me snatch of the talk 
heard earlier in the evening, seeming 
now ages ago, passed thru his mind. 

“The barn!” 

If he could reach the barn he would 
find safety. After that he concentrat- 
ed all his endeavors to the one end. 
The horse stuck fast, but he unhitched 
him, and pushed and pulled and got 
him forward. Then he himself all but 
stuck fast. He was almost to the lake 
now, and, unbroken so much by the 
land, the wind .was terrific, but he 
knew the barn must be near. It seemed, 
as he turned aside, as tho each step 
must be the end. But thrusting on, 
going as much by guess as anything 
else, they finally made-it. The boy, 
having almost abandoned hope, could 
searcely believe his good fortune as 
they stumbled upon it. With about the 
last effort of which he was capable he 
kicked away the snow from about the 
doors and got inside. Once there, he 
began almost at once to feel relief. For 
some. time he stood, protected against 
the cold, -slowly getting back his 
warmth and strength, and then drew 
off his mitten to get at some matches. 
He-had almost forgotten the rats, and 
the hush that followed his first en- 
trance had not reminded him of them. 
But now they were beginning to move 
again. Numbers seemed to make them 
inordinately bold. The barn was one 
with mows on either side of the floor. 
He could hear the creatures scurrying 
thru the straw and over the floor and 
rafters. ‘Taking up existence where 
they had laid it down, they began to 
make the wild night hideous with their 
shrill cries and unseen movements. 
Fumbling at his pocket, he got out the 
matches and, with stiff, clumsy 
gers, went to strike one. As he did so 
the box flew from his grasp. Down 
on’ hands and knees he _ hurriedly 
dropped to get it, but in the confusion 
could not find it. A living form ran 
over his hand, another over a leg. 
The horse was becoming uneasy. He 
crawled a few feet toward one of the 
mows. 

, Click!” 
Something accompanied by a sensa- 


fin-, 


THE BATTLE OF THE RATS 


(Continued from page 1!) 


tion of pain, seized him by the hand. 
Hardly understanding what it was, he 
stopped short, startled. Then, trying 
to pull away, he put down his other 
hand. “Click!” 

Now he knew. They were traps, set 
there for the rats. A few disastrous 
experiments had convinced the clever 
animals that they were to be shunned, 
and they had left them alone. With 
both hands in them, he was fast. At 
first he did not fully realize the se- 
riousness of his predicament, but when 
he tried to get away and was unable 
to the affair took on a different as- 
pect. His efforts kept the rats away, 
but the instant he ceased they began 
to close in again, quickly becoming so 
daring that he had to kick and shout to 
frighten them off. For a while it suf- 
ficed, but then the creatures, with 
weird cunning, seemed to sense that 
he was helpless, and paid no heed to 
him. A sharp nip on the leg, as one 
of them bit him, warned him of what 
might come, and filled him with 
alarm. One he lifted with his foot, 
hurling it against the mow. He heard 
the thud as it struck, and then another 
as it fell to the floor, screaming with 
hurt. That scream was its undoing. A 
dozen of its comrades sprang at it, and 
pulled it down. He could hear their 
cries, and the tumble of fighting bod- 
ies. And just then, by some freak of 
circumstance, he came in contact with 
the missing box of matches. Getting 
teeth and hands together he managed 
to light one. By its flare he beheld a 
sight that sent a shudder thru him. 
Surrounded by a mass of struggling 
fellows, defending itself weakly, the 
victim was being torn to pieces. As 
the flame went out his own ankle felt 
again the stab of teeth, causing him to 
let out a stream almost like that of the 
stricken rat. In an instant he felt 
them upon him. This time his exer- 
tions to get rid of them were not.so 
successful. Before he could awkwardly 
strike another match he was bitten in 
several places. After that began a game 
of ceaseless vigilance. The rats had no 
fear of him. Even the effect of the di-, 
minishing box of matches began to 
pall. The horse, snorting and stamp- 
ing, was shying from one end of the 
room to the other. The hordes, gath- 
ering, grew reckless with numbers. 
Nothing would now stay their ad- 
vances. The boy, his hands bleeding, 
found himself battling for his life, 
beating them, crushing them as they 
swarmed upon him. One left its mark 
upon his cheek. At every opening they 










would begin to gnaw, striking thru hig § 


garments to flesh and blood. In hig 


panic he did the only thing he coulg | 


do, scarcely knowing that he did it, 

“Help!” he called. “Help!” 

One hand, in spite of the lacerations, 
he ripped loose. The rats, piling upog 
him, took toll in a score of places, 

“Help! Help!” 

So many of the brutes were now up. 
on him, distracting him, seeking tg 
drag him down like so much game ang 
wolfishly devour him, that he could 
hardly get to the other trap. But the 
horse, swerving near, scattered a few 
of them, and he got his weight to bear 
tipon it. Then with his free hand he 
slowly forced the jaws apart. As he 


lurched up he thought he caught a dis. ; 


tant answer to his call, but could not 
be sure. The racket of the storm out 
side had too many sounds of its own, 
He fairly . plucked the scrambling, 
crawling pests away, flinging them 
from him, but still they came, leaping 
upon him, trampled under foot. He 
started for the door, but before he 
could/reach it, it was thrown open, 
His father and one or two other men 
were there. The blaze of their lan 
terns had little influence upon the now 
ravenous vermin, but for a breath did 
check them, and in that breath the men 
plunged among them, slaying, driving 
them off. When it was all over the 
boy put a question. 

“How did you happen to come?” 

It was the telephone message that 
had done it. 
and, picking up one or two neighbors , 
on the way, headed cross-lots to the 
agg intending to work their way up 

, but just before they got there had 
nad the hail. 

A friendly letter, detailing the expe 
rience, was written to-Mr. Williamson, 
One in kind came back post-haste. 

“Tell Jennings,” it concluded, “to go 
in and clean them up.” 

Mr. Macon winked at George. A cer- 
tain hint that had been dropped had 
not been in vain. 

“Tl bet it isn’t the only clean-up 
there will be,” prophesied the man. 

Nor was it. Luke Jennings made a 
good profit from the pelts he took, 


and drove the undesirable rats out. © 


But what was more important, he be 
came ‘acquainted with its owner and 
cleaned up the feud. It was the next 
summer that said owner favored Mr. 
Macon with one of his rare smiles. 

“I’ve read that book,” he announced, 
“and am going to see that it gets on 
the market.” 


A CAMPAIGNING PARTY 


With the coming of the national con- 
ventions of the democratic and repub- 
lican parties, and much talk of candi- 
dates, favorite sons, and campaigning, 
your friends will enjoy at least one 
stunt which begins in politics and ends 
up out-of-doors in a grand good time. 
Keep your plans a secret, as far as pos- 
sible; 
will leak out to serve as advertising. 

The folks will assemble according to 
instructions about dusk for an old-time 
political meeting, such as they still 
have in out-of-the-way places like the 
mountains of Kentucky. Have them 
wear old clothes and funny get-ups. 
Until all are assembled, keep them 
busy with games noisily directed by 
“party measures.” These should be 
perfectly obvious and familiar games. 
Use two or three outfits of the old 
“donkey game,” where the faithful 
members strive to pin on the tail, while 
blindfolded. Have a heavy piece of 
building board cut and painted to re- 
semble an elephant with its trunk aloft 
and its mouth open. Thru the mouth, 
devotees of the G. O. P. throw bean 
bags with steady aim. In another place 


then you are sure just enough 


stand three bushel baskets at which 
prospective voters are allowed three 
tosses of bean bags from a distance of 
several feet. Score is kept of the rival 
parties who cast their votes in these 
ballot boxes. The baskets count 5, 15 
and 25. They are popular with girls, 
because they are easy to hit. If many 
boys are playing, use smaller recepta- 
cles and increase the distance consid- 
erably to make it more interesting. 

When everybody is at hand, an- 
nounce that there must be further co- 
operation and consolidation of party 
membership; and that the G. O. P.’s 
elephant has escaped, while the demo- 
crats’ donkey is reported to have 
balked on its way to the meeting. 

Have the party managers take a 
strict census of all those present, tag- 
ging them with their party label. You 
will be certain to find some mild so- 
cialists, a few radicals and laborites, 
perhaps. Don’t let a single red es- 
cape. Each person who is_ ruddily 
blond, copperishly auburn, or frankly 
crimson, should be put under guard 
and assigned to a special group, under 
a live-wire leader to get up a stunt of 
their own while on their ramble. 

The people who are marked for the 


elephant hunt are given small bags of 
peanuts and sent forth. A route has 
been chosen before by the leader, thru 
places as queer and scary as the land- 
scape affords. A lantern or two fur- 
nishes light. At times the leader 
warns the party to make no sound. 
Then suddenly while passing some 
looming object or lighted farm house, 
he orders them to shout loudly; to call 
the elephant by its pet name; or to 
whistle or sing some certain tune. At 
last the beast is found skulking near 
a bright bonfire. 

(It consists of two boys in loose over- 
alls, covered with a tarpaulin or blan- 
ket, and may be as simple or elaborate 
as you like.) 

Meanwhile, the democrats have been 
given each a stick of candy, as sym- 
bolic of tReir donkey, because the hard+ 
er you lick it, the faster it goes. They 
are led much as the other party, ex- 
cept that the mysterious beast is heard 
in the distance braying often, and the 
party must carry on a conversation 
with it in its own language 

The members of the minor parties 
are really the stunt leaders, who thus 
separate themselves from the main 
crowd and hurry to the scene of action, 


where a big bonfire is prepared. All 
paths lead to this cheerful spot. 

A meeting is held about the fire, 
with a log or stump 4g the speakers’ 
platform. 
“hot sketch” who can keep things go 
ing hilariously. He announces speeches, | 


debates and musical selections by flab 7 


bergasted politicians. Be sure that all 
the’ subjects are so ridiculous jthat ne 
body can. get serious and start a contre” 
versy. For instance, he may announce 
such things as these: 

“The Honorable Moses Bulrushes 
Smith will now tell us his attitude uP9 
on the question of keeping leap year 4) 
an open season for the extermination § 
of bachelors.” 

“Little Jimmie Sellers is about 0) 
sing for us, ‘Cast your oil upon the 
waters; it will bring a Teapot Dome.”” 

Don’t drag the program out long, for | 
the “hunt” takes a good deal of time 
Pass out buns and weiners and marsh 
mallows to the hungry partisans, and 4 
let them cook their own refreshment. 
on sticks over the bonfire as it buras) 
down to embers. Sing a few songs, it 
cluding “America,” before going home 
Then let the “elephant” and “donkey” | 
start the rush back to civilization. < 

























































































Mr. Macon had set out ~ 


The chairman should be | 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Re Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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Ezekiel Encourages the Exiles 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
Psalm, 137:1-6; 
Printed—Ezekiel, 34:11- 


“For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 


‘Behold, I myself, even I, will search 
‘for my sheep, and will seek them out. 


(12) As a shepherd seeketh out his 


' flock in the day that he is among his 


sheep that are scattered abroad, so 


| will I seek out my sheep; and I will 
| deliver them out of all places whither 


they have been scattered in the cloudy 
(13) And I will bring 
them out from the peoples, and gather 
them from the countries, and will 


pring them into their own land; and I 
will feed them upon the mountains of 


Israel, by the watercourses, and in all 
the inhabited places of the country. 


(14) I will feed them with good pas- 


ture: and upon the mountains of the 


‘height of Israel shall their fold be: 


there shall they lie down in a good 
fold; and in fat pasture shall they 
feed upon the mountains of Israel. 
(15) I myself will be the shepherd of 
my sheep, and I will cause them to lie 
down, saith the Lord Jehovah. (16) I 
will seek that which was lost, and will 
bring back that which was driven 
away, and will bind up that which 
was broken, and will strengthen that 
which was sick; but the fat and the 
strong I will destroy; I will feed them 
in justice. 

“(25) And I will make with them a 


-eovenant of peace, and will cause evil 


beasts to cease out of the land; and 
they shall dwell securely in the wilder- 
ness and sleep in the woods. (26) And 
I will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing; and I will 
cause the shower to come down in its 
season; there shall be showers of 
blessing.” 





In the 137th Psalm? the inspired He- 
brew poet gave expression to the one 


‘longing and desire in the hearts of the 


exiled community gathered around the 
prophet Ezekiel. Eleven years before 
the city of Jerusalem was destroyed, 


“Nebuchadnezzar had taken the lead- 


ers, the influential people, the valiant 
warriors and the ‘tradesmen, and had 
transported them to Babylon. They 
lived with Dne desire and expectation 
—to return and take up the thread of 
their broken lives where it had been 
broken. They believed their city was 
indestructible and their race uncon- 
querable, because it was God’s city and 
they were God’s chosen. Ezekiel’s task 
Was not an easy one. Divinely com- 
Missioned to be God’s messenger to 


them, he had to tell them that their 


tity was to be destroyed. At first, 
they despised his message, but he was 
too strong a character to be ignored, 
80 they went to the other extreme, and 
Made a popular idol out of him. His 


‘RBame was on eteryone’s lips, and they 
‘thronged to hear him, but they came 


Mostly to be entertained. In Ezekiel’s 
Own words, they treated his message 
aS a lovely song of one that has a 
Pleasant voice and can play well on an 
instrument. They refused to let his 
Message affect their lives. 

But one day a stranger made his way 
to the community with dire news. He 
had escaped from a train of captives 
that were being driven across the des- 


€rt from the destroyed city of Jerusa- 


He came to tell them that the city 


of their desire and their hope was 2 
Read of dust and ashes and dead bod- 
ies. The very thing that Ezekiel had 
Prophesied had come to pass. 


That dark day, when~despair settled 
ver their hearts as they paused on the 





streets of Babylon to hear the dread- 
ful news, Ezekiel changed his mes- 
sage. Because he had been true when 
they only laughed at him and made 
light of his message, they believed him 
now, when he had some hope to give 
them. There is a wonderful fact about 
God’s message. It is pessimistic only 
when people are careless and sinful. 
But when people are crushed by their 
Own waywardness, God’s message is 
always one of hope and good cheer. 
God never despairs. So this true 
prophet of God looked with inspired 
eyes into the future and beheld this 
bright vision to cheer their dark day. 

The message was wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the needs of their time. They 
could not have listened to the great 
prophet and failed to catch the tender- 
ness of the message. -It holds the 
germ of the portions of Scripture that 
have made the strongest appeal to 
God’s children in all ages. It is the 
twenty-third PSalm, the parable of the 
prodigal son, and the Master’s own 
discourse on the Good Shepherd, in 
epitome. “I will feed them upon the 
mountains of Israel, by the water- 
courses. . . . I myself will be the shep- 
herd of my sheep, and I will cause 
them to lie down.” Surely the strains 
of the “sweet singer of Israel” have 
found an echo here. The parable of 
the prodigal son was uttered to illus- 
trate the proposition that Jesus came 
to seek and to save the lost.. But that 
proposition first found expression in 
this very vision of the prophet, “I my- 
self, even I, will search for my sheep, 
and will seek them out....I will 
seek that which was lost, and will 
bring back that which was driven 
away, and will bind up-that which was 
broken, and will strengthen that which 
was sick.” The tenth chapter of John, 
with its wonderful picture of the good 
Shepherd, and the false shepherds, 


reads like the Divine comment on the 


thirty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel. 

But these things have a significance 
for us that they could not have had 
for the first hearers of this message. 
We have seen their fulfillment in 
Christ, and they speak to us with rare 
power. There is danger of our_over- 
looking the significance of the mes- 
sage to them, and thereby missing a 
great lesson. The great significance 
of the message lay not so much in the 
specific things that were predicted as 
in the fact that God announces a pro- 
gram. That was the thing their mis- 
fortune had led them to doubt. If God 
was unable to protect his own city, 
how much better was He than the 
gods of Babylon that they despised? 
If their nation was defeated, then their 
belief that God had chosen them for a 
great destiny was a delusion. 

The Divine program that Ezekiel an- 
nounces declares that God is not de- 
feated, that God has not abandoned 
His people. As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that not one of those who 
listened to the message lived to see 
any step in the program realized. The 


‘time when the program should be all 


worked out was a matter of peculiar 
interest, no doubt, but the fact that 
there was such a program was to de- 
termine whether their lives were to be 
lived in hope or in despair. In other 
words, if there is a Divine program, 
and one cah intelligently codperate 
with it, then no matter what the cir- 
cumstances that surround one; he can 
live in hope. If there is no such Di- 
vine program, and we are just putting 
in time, then, no matter how favorable 
our surroundings, there can be nothing 
but despair if we dare to think upon 
the problems that life presents. 

Real heroism is a life lived for a 


~ 


. 


world. 





principle, tho it may not live to see 
that principle triumph. Men have 
often been called on to lay down their 
lives for some principle that may not 
be established for a century or more. 
If the principle is big enough, then 
they have lived worthily and died no- 
bly. The great thing about this vision 
is that Ezekiel does announce a Divine 
program worthy of the life of any child 
of God—yes, worthy of the death of 
any child of God, if the necessity de- 
mands. The time when it was all to 
be worked out” was a matter they 
might well afford to leave in the hands 
of the God they served. 


There are three elements in the vi- 
sion which prove to be three steps in 
the program: First, Israel was to be 
restored to the land of*promise. “And 
I will bring them out from the peoples, 
and gather them from the countries, 
and will bring them into their own 
land; and I will feed them upon the 
mountains of Israel.” Second, Israel 
was to be ruled by God’s own shep- 
herd. “I myself will be the shepherd 
of my sheep, and I will cause them to 
lie down, saith the Lord Jehovah.” 
Third, Israel was to dwell in a secure 
“And I will make with them a 
covenant of peace, and will cause evil 
beasts to cease out of the land; and 
they shall dwell securely in the wilder- 
ness and sleep in the woods.” Fifty 
years after this program was an- 
nounced, Zion; in the words of the 
prophets, awoke and put on her 
strength. Jerusalem shook herself 
from the dust and put on her beautiful 
garments. The restoration had _ be- 
come a fact. Five hundred years rolled 
by before God was ready for the sec- 
ond step in His program. One day 
Jesus stood with His twelve disciples 
and looked out over a vast crowd of 
five thousand people who had followed 
them into the wilderness, so eager 
were they to hear His message and to 
see His great words. There were tears 
in His eyes, and a great compassion 
flamed in His heart, for He saw them 
scattered over the mountains as sheep 
not having a shepherd. Lo, Ezekiel’s 
great vision is realized. Behold, God’s 
own Shepherd. Two thousand years 
more have slipped by, and still the 
third step in the program has not been 
realized. But if the knowledge of the 
Divine program was sufficient to in- 
spire them to live in hope, shall we be 
less willing to live for the program, 
with two historical fu!fillments already 
behind us to stimulate our lagging 
faith? 

The vision was meant to be worked 
out in life. The only reasonable way 
to connect the vision with the world in 
which we live is to view the course of 
human events as the very means by 
which God accomplishes His purposes, 
Nobody.denies that God has the power 
to arrest the whole course of history 
and impose His will from the outside, 
and that might be the easiest way of 
re-establishing a city or putting His 
people where He wants them to be, but 
God’s concern, after all, is not pri- 
marily in cities gr in empires,-but in 
men. It is not only necessary; then, 
to have the program, but also to pre- 
pare the people for the program. God 
works thru the affairs of our lives and 
our world till His people are prepared 
thru the discipline of history for the 
next step in the program, and then 
God and the people take it together. 
In other words, the purpose of the vi- 
sion is to make us intelligent in the 
affairs of life, and the whole purpose 
of life is to work out the vision. 

Take the restoration from captivity 
as an example. Here is a historical 
fact with a perfectly rational histor- 
ical explanation. Cyrus didn’t gather 
up the captives and plant them once 
more in Palestine because he wanted 
to serve the God of Israel. The indi- 
eations are that he thought no more 
of Jehovah than he did of the gods of 
Babylon or of Persia. As a matter of 
fact, Palestine was a buffer state, be- 
tween two great empires. Cyrus knew 
that if he had friends in Palestine, he 
could strike Egypt. He also knew that 
if he had enemies there, that Egypt 





could strike him. As a matter of | 


statesmanship, pure and simple, he 
sent Israel back from captivity. But 
God had revealed that in His program 
fifty years before, in order that His 
people might interpret their own time 
intelligently, and live not for Cyrus” 
but for God. The plan men had when 
a thing is done, is-soon forgotten. The 
significance it has in God’s program is 
never lost. . 

We have been a little slow to realize 
that the rule of Christ that Ezekiel 
talked about is a thing to be realized 
in our world here and now. Much has 
been done already, thru the rule of 
Christ, to make the world a good place 
in which to live. The great issues in 
history have been the gradual realiza- 
tion of this very thing. It is Chris- 
tianity that has joined liberty and 
righteousness. It is Christianity that 
has given men ideals and faith to die 
for‘their ideals. Because men have be- 
lieved in God and have found the bond 
of human brotherhood in the blood of 
Jesus, the world’s Savior, they have 
brought a large measure of the rule of 
Christ into the present government of 
the world. Shall we then despair to- 
day about the last step in the an- 
nounced program? Need we be pessi- 
mistic about the world beeomiag a 
safe place in which to live? It is the 
program—a covenant of peace. The 
Divine Prince is to make the world 
safe for His people. Ezekiel’s time did 
not see it. No Hebrew has ever seen 
it. No child of God has yet been able 
to say, “The day has dawned.”. But it 
is in the program, and the discipline 
of the events of our time is preparing 
us for it. Not all the nations today 
are contending for a covenant of 
peace, not all of them are concerned 
to make the world a safe place in 
which to live. What men are contend- 
ing for does not matter so much after 
all. 
is the thing that shall abide for all 


time. 
e 





Note—The text for the above lesson 
is taken from a portion of the Scrip- 


tures not heretofore used in the Inter- | 


national Sunday School Lessons, hence 
was not covered by Mr. Henry- Wal- 
lace. The notes for this lesson were - 
prepared by the Reverend W. P. Me- 
Cormick, lowa.—Editor. 











One man—the driver—can 
easily build the load—force- 
delivery pushes hay forward on 
the wagon, when he uses the 


John eere-Dain Raker-Bar 
Loader. 

This loader picks up ali the hay—the 
strokes of the ground rakes overlap, 

ractically raking the ground twice. 
Each rake adjusts itself independen 
to the ground. Spring-adjusted swat 
board—loader gathers hay from either 
swath or windrow. 

Light draft — mounted entirely on 
wheels, no revolving or sliding friction 
bearings or crank shaft over deck to 
wind hay. : 

Apron adjusted from wagon for height 
of delivery. Rakes can be raised or low- 
ered from one side of the machine. 
Loader unhitched from top of load. 

Malleable, one-piece, self-cleaning 
ground rakes—no springs to lose off or 
wind hay. 

Straight chain ~ Sate geared at proper 








speed fi ” 

Sold by John Deere dealers. 

FREE BOOK this load- 
er and arn “extra- ° 
r ty “haar s J “y 
34 fo ess John Deere 

5 and ask for Booklet 
BD-745 
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What God shall bring out of it — 
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This Armand 
Week-end Package 
holds happiness for you 
Send 25c for it 





OW you may draw from the 


treasure chest of Beauty, 


happi- 


ness secrets that Armand has discovered 
in far romantic corners of the, world. 
The Week-end Package holds many de-, 
lightful surprises for you. 

You will find in it four kinds of 
powder, including the famous Armand 
Cold Cream Powder, all in purse size 


boxes. 


There is a little purse box of 


Rouge and_small tubes of Cold Cream 
and Vanishing Cream. A cake of Cold 
Cream Soap completes the assortment. 
Dressed in the attractive Armand fashion, 

ink and white checks With the effective 


ue thread, 


they wear, too, 


the sil- 


houette head of the French belle of the 
Louis XVI period, a trade-mark you will 


‘ow to love. 

a real trial. 
pw copy of the 
ving by it brings happiness. 
coupon to-day. 
ARMAND—Des Moines. 


You will 


Address ~ 


All in quantity sufficiént 


also receive 


“Creed of Beauty.” 


Mail the 


Address in Canada: 


Armand, Limited—St. Thomas, Ontario 
No ‘matter where purchased—if any Armand 


product 


does not entirely pager 2 m 


take it back end your money will 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER. 
dn ‘The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


— eee me 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


Vicding the "Creed of Renu.” gia 
> I enclose asc iamge 
Name....... Pdocercoccscveccccecseccebecencss 
Din kwtiebetvocsesbceseccpovcsneneccepcses 
SR Cisse chadeco-chenep 2 State = 
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#9.00, 500 





Btoca. Pomel 
Bank Reference. 


Order quickly. 


Cathoun’s Poultry Farms, 


100, $9.00; 500, 


A’l pure 


From selected, 
Leghorns (Ferris and Barron), 
and Brown Leghorns, 25, $2.50; 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS 


50, 64.75; 
Rocks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds, Anc»onas, A 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 25, $3.00; 50, 
$5.50, _ $10.00, 648.00 Heavy Mixed, 100, 
, $48.00. Liga Mixed, 
bred, heavy laying 


heavy laying W. 


643.00. Barred 


100, $7.00; 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 


Box 8, 


Montrose, Mo. 








Chick Prices Smashed 


Standard bred 800 Egg 
horns $9.00, Anconas . 
275 egg strain Reds, Roék 
dottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas $11.00. 
Quick Live Delivery. 
Order from this ad. 


JAMES WILTSE, 


aT ag 


Strain oe 
s, oa 


Rulo, Neb. 














Baby Chicks 8 Cents up 


Reiling’s High Grade Stock 

May, June and July delivery 
White and Brown Leghorns, ¢9.00 per 100; Bar- 
red Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anconas, $10.00; White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, Buff 
Orovingtons, $12.00; Assorted, $8.00. Prepaid. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Beautiful catalog and 
poultry guide sent free. Reiling Matchery, 
Rex 514, Bellevue, lowa. 














Delivery after 


2 * Peters-Certified Chicks 





Bt., Wh. C. Reds $13. 
Boff Orp , 4 wc! $13 50, 
Broilers $10.00; Asso. 8° f°. 
1000 5 per ce cent cash with ler 


May 15. Leghorns, 
Der 100, 410.50; Br. Rocke, 8. C. Reds $11.50; 









Anconas 


00; Wy., A _& 
7 jbangshans 4 60. 
per cent Or by 
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Layers 


yandottes, Orp- 
Minoreas. og hab ay Write for catalog. 
# D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Ill. LU 
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The Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Cleaning Out the Waste Places 


The turkey grower profits by clean- 
ing out low ground that is filled up 
with weeds and trash. Chickens suf- 
fer from chicken pox caused in part 














by dampness and high weeds, but 
chickens are not so apt to frequent, 
dark places as are turkeys. Some 


years ago a poultry breeder wrote to 
the Farmers’ Guide regarding. an in- 
sect which was killing the turkeys in 
his county. He said: “One of my 
neighbors lost a hen turkey which ap- 
peared to be in perfect condition the 
day before it died. It laid up to the 
time of its death. Upon examination 
they found its body covered with a 
working mass of insects which were 
completely filled with blood. They 
looked much like mosquitoes and 
would fly when disturbed. They had 
eaten the body until it was perfectly 
perforated. This- is something new 
here and I thought it might be a help 
to others to, have it explained.” 
The question was answered 
Purdue University as follows: 
“This insect is what is known as the 
turkey gnat. It is closely related to 
the buffalo gnat which has been a de- 
structive pest to horses and mules 
along the lower Mississippi river, es- 
pecially during seasons of overflow. 
This species has its breeding place in 
grounds near small streams and 
branches and the larvae are found at- 
tached to submerged dead leaves. 
They breed in the running water. 
Their method of attack is very much 
as described by the breeder above, 
and it is not necessary to add anything 
to that description. The best remedy 
is to attack their breeding places in 
the water by the use of chemicals, but 
these chemicals must be quite strong 
and will kill fish, etc. Cleaning out 
the branches and freeing them from 
all trash and decaying vegetation 
wovld lessen the numbers to much 
extent. Cases of this kind are quite 
rare in Indiana and in times of normal 
rainfall and proper care of creeks 
there will be very little trouble.” 


from 





Cheating on Poultry Weights 


At least some of the poultry buyers 
in Rhode Island are mulcting the peo- 
ple severely, and in a very simple way, 
and I believe the farm papers should 
give the method an airing, says a 
Rhode Island correspondent to the Ru- 
ral New Yorker. Spring scales are 
used, and instead of putting a bar 
thru the top ring and letting the scales 
hang down properly, the scales are 
grabbed up toward the top, with both 
hands, the dial or hand of.the scale 
facing you. The scales are tilted 
slightly back at the top so that the 
drawbar rubs against the back at the 
bottom, causing friction, which is 
made more or less depending on how 
foolish they think the seiler is, but 
running from five to eight pounds per 
weighing. The scales are sealed, and 
your attention is called to it, but noth- 
ing is said about the way the scales 
are used. Buyers should be made to 
put a bar thru the top ring and let 
the scales hang free, or use your own 
scales, which is fully as safe. Not all 
people are “taken in,” but many are, 
and the game is worked steadily. 





Mash for Baby Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 

“When is it safe to begin keeping 
dry mash before baby chicks?” 

The mash may be left before the 
chicks for an increasingly longer time 
beginning when they are two weeks 
old, and left before them all of the 
time when they are three weeks old. 
Reduce the scratch grain fed when the 
mash is kept before them ell the time. 
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YOUR DRUGGIST 1S MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST 


LOWS 
Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for You 





Suggestions from 
Other Mothers to You 


Would you like to know how to keep your 
Baby cool and comfortable? Then read these 
helpful hints given by mothers in various 
parts of the country during the recent Johnson 
& Johnson “Baby Health Survey.” 


\ IT 1S A Gohrson «Yohmson PRODUCT y, 


Their statements proved that 
ohnson’s is first choice—that 
eames is used on more babies 
than any other powder. Here are \ 


a few of the reasons why: 


- “good to prevent chafing” 

—‘“‘wonderfully refreshing to an infant’s skin” 

—“‘means better naps”’ 

—“absorbs moisture; makes baby sweet and 
kissable”’ 

_ never gets pasty” 

—‘“my mother used it, too; and my whole 
family prefer it for toilet purposes” 

—‘‘Johnson & Johnsonisa good name togo by” 


When hundreds of thousands of 
mothers, all over the-world, say 
Johnson’s is best for their babies, 
isn’t it more than likely that 
Johnson’s is best. for your baby? 
You can get it at any Drug Store. 
FREE Every mother should have the’ 4 

Household Hand Book, filled wit! 
First Aid suggestions, useful Household Hints 
_ os on the summer care of babies 


Baby Welfare 
» New Brunswick, N. je 





De Goatgiant F 











BABY CHICKS 








Bank Reference : 








ATCHED from well attended, pure-bred flocks on free range, insures strong 


A ’ vigorous chicks. We hatch only one grade. The best. 
“se 12 leading varieties to choose from. 100% live Fecteatiad ticks x0 Per 10 
“, > S. C. White and Brown > name oon ~- 7 
:._ Amat S. C. Reds and Barred Rox ks.. 13.50 
~. f, R. C. Reds, White Rocks oe S. GC. Bleck Minorces.__.-_. 14% 
A £5 Buff Rocks, Buff veto ong and White pad dott 16.00 
a Silver La-ed pe peeeeng-- pve oem: Be. conta . 17.00 
62 2 Assorted heavy... PS NORE LO RMS 11.00 
texat Discount of 5% on pare of 500 or more 5 abcha: “100% live Gabeery duaran- 


teed. Order direct from this edvertisement and prevent loss of time. 


KING CHICK HATCHERY jowa "Grr¥® towa 









mmercial State Bank. 











Baby Chicks 


New Low Prices For June Delivery 


Ninth successful season. 
from eggs laid by our certified flocks and in our 
incubators holding 62.000 eggs per setting. 


Every chick hatched 


PRICES OF BABY CHIX—JUNE DELIVERY 









1000 100 500 
$75.00 $52.0 
: 42.09 
95.00 - 700 
95.00 Assorted (Heavy) 9.00 
Order direct from this ad and save time, or send for large abe catalog. 100% live errival guaranteed 
postage prepaid. Reference: First National Bank of Lost Nation, Iowa. 


MAPLE SIDE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 


Box 500, LOST NATION, [OWA 








back. 





TRADE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 





Real Quality Chicks) 


Years of succese at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. 
Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100° live delivery prepaid parce! post 
Box 377-X 


All Popular Varieties of 


No long train ride to give your chicks aset] 





AMES, IOWA 








PROFESSOR KING’S 


You can 


Professor Hing’s Chicks only from the Iowa Hatcher 
perience in Selvin thousands of satisfied customers in over 30 states is back o 


PROFITABLE GHICKS 


- My eight years & 
your purchase. 


chicks hatched under my personal supervision and pure breeding personally guaranteed. 


W. and B. Leghorns.......... 
B. Rocks, W. ‘Rocks & - pg 2 ? 
W. Wyand. & Bf. Grvine.. 
8. C. and R. C. Red 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


_— THESE POPULAR NAY Sarat 
8. L. Wyandottes st 

Lt. Brahma. .. 

Assorted (Heavy) 

Assorted Light 8 8 

Above Prhben per tee. Send for catalog and complete price list. 


Netto ested Special Strains of all i 
gowns avove breeds also supplied: 


100% live delivery guaranteed 
Box M 10WA CITY, 108k" 

















‘Bred to Lay, from Healthy 
Parentage. All shipped parcel 
id. Live arrival guar- 
embers International 
and. lowa Baby Chick Associa- 


Best 2 tions. Get our new Baby Chick 
Pay pe Valley Hatch 

aps 
Best Box 807 ne baer lowa 

















Fass RHODE ISLAND REDS 
VES We hatch and breed Rede exclusively, 

Pa in 30 states, prepaid ifve delivery. Circu- 

iar and prices now. Bank Reference 


both combs, established 1912, customers 
c AL SS3 Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, la 





Send no money, pay your 


~ CHIX c. 0. H] post man card wit bring chix ar- 
a g3.. eee, 
"s Sor: 


Barred an 
CAPPER MATCHERY, 


White Rocks Lic; ov Mined ‘Be. Prompt delivery. 
ELGIN, (OWA 





DELLNER SAst G HICKS 


§S. C. White and Brown Leghoras 

Barred Rocks 

W. Rocks, White W asdottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, R. | a b 

Heavy Assorted 

S p.c. discount in 500 tots. Prec Casel-; s. $00 p.c. ive dete 

1 Dept. w, WATERLOO, 108) 

12 Leading ¥* 
10c BABY CHICKS 22 %<24!"5 
production flocks. Postpaid. Guarantee 97% 


delivery. Free catalog with prices. WAL 
HATCHERY, 1630 Bluff St., Des sine 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising @} 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find if 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want @7 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we} 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firme} 
from whom you can make the purchass. . 








DELLNER HATCHERY, 
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By j A Tale of the Black 
Hugh Pendexter : Hills in 1876 
— i 4 é 2 
nl = 
=~ WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN “This town is not a good place for you. ed, even with greenbacks,” lightly de- ready were whispering their belief he was 
ie THE STORY Baek in Cheyenne or Denver, say?” fended Dinsdale. “I notice every one’ one of the Ogalala train robbers. In the 
§ 3 There was gold in the Black Hills in Dinsdale’s smile vanished. seems keen to get some of those green- Big Ace, devoted entirely to faro and 
oat: 3876; also there were Indians, bandits, “Is that an order for me to get out?” backs. Some of your leading business largely “patronized by professionals who ; 
— ; gamblers so av otal who an ae gw he sharply asked. men have been after me.” A had made killings at poker, he added te RE 
ants po ase aol cad ois fas t “No; not an order. Simply some good “I've finished,” said the mayor, and, his unsavory reputation by winning two : 
rat petting away from Deadwood City. advice. Affairs have been run rather bowing, he passed on. thousand dollars in gold and then promis- 5 
aa , This was the country into which rode loosely here ever since the big rush com- Dinsdale’s happy-go-lucky mien was ing to shoot his way clear of the joint ean 
ies Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne. but si- menced, but conditions will soon change. changed to an expression of thoughtful- when the proprietor became over insistent = 
jent as to his past history. With San When they do, men of your type won’t ness as he slowly walked in the opposite on his remaining and tempting fortune Cais 
“ea Juan Joe, a professional gambler, he made be wanted. Already there are enough direction. He.was aroused from his med- further. oS 
Sat tanty tia tate 0 racing nee serious men and wemen here to work the itation by a claw of a hand clutching his As he left the place he was thrown into | 
) @ savages, and rescued a girl, Lottie change, Deadwood has been more foolish arm. He twisted clear easily and glared a sudden spell of anger by a poor crea- t 
n”? B lari. and weak than wicked. . New times are down into the pinched-up face of a camp ture creeping to his side and attempting 
At the mining center, Dinsdale speed- coming. You won't fit into them. bummer. to tell the same old story about Bandy 
ind 4 fly got . as . —s and a Sons re if I stay on oe F ; ma boss, Bandy Allen’s down ahead, Allen. 
fighter. His flourishing Of @ roll of green~ “That depends on you entirely. ear laying for you,’’ croaked the unwashed. PP ” , 
1 backs also earned for him the title of talk about you and Bandy Allen planning Dinsdale eyed him in grim amusement. PN a Meese stowed, Oe ae 
= “The Greenback Man” and aroused some to fight a street duel. I warn you that if The steady stare caused the creature to “ a7 Pato 
is suspicions as to his past. Road agent8 there is any bloodshed it won't b dope i h batt ¢ spiri Mercy sakes! Don’t!” spluttered the , 
by and train robbers were usually the only 4 Jack A Cs i affair.” 2 e & sec- ack away in much perturbation of spirit. fellow. “You give me a bill this morn- 
f folks who could show grqenbacks; miners OFC Jack McCall affair, Dinsdale, snapped him a coin and fero- jing, 1 wanted to do you a good turn, I 
re) had only dust. There’s nothing to that Allen talk. ciously warned him: tell you Allen’s going to try for you.” 
say Dinsdale threw away three thousand He won’t bring any fight to me. I cer- “You tell any of your friends I gave “Excuse me, neighbor,” sighed Dins- 
les, dollars in a poker game without appar- tainly don’t plan to bother with him. you that and I’ll hunt you down and cut doin. “Tye Haat. ications pretty strong by 
at ey wosryine eee Pigg geen Tighe ag 4 Why, he’s a yaller dog.” off your ears. I never forget a face, not your friends today.” 
ay? ieney hes cue Wee iesie an tan I ee it’s only talk. But Allen has even a dirty one. Scoot!” “I ain't after no more money. I owed ‘y 
re. Joe warned him that he was running into Crt nly made the talk. With ludicrous haste the fellow raced yoy a few words, I thought. No funny - 
trouble, and had better go off on a pros- If he says we two have challenged up the street, the coin clutched in his business to it. I heard French Curly as 
the 4 pecting trip with old “Pyrites,” an ec- each other to a street fight, he’s a cheap hand, with a great fear clutching at his much as tell Big George you was having 2! 
wit! eentric gold hunter, until talk had died liar. If I run across him I'll take him by heart. With a dry chuckle, Dinsdale con- your last night—’less you seen Bandy Al-~ 
re down. “Scissors,” a half-wit with a gift the nape of the neck and bring him up te tinued his walk, and, half aloud, said: jen first. Them was his exact words..al- 
ee for cutting pictures of people out of pa- see you and let you hear him eat his “They’re getting organized. Society for Ralt 14 90 : 
fare per, also warned him that he was regard- ds.” ised Di ei > ached .s : most. Believe, or forgit it. And #/he 
ts ns a train robber and might find vigi- words,”’ promised Dinsdale. Warning Pete Dinsdale Against the Evil ducked away up the street. - 
q Jantes after him. As a final touch, Dins- ? Dinsdale rubbed his chin and mused: 
ae - a yp Or nt gored |» pam 54 “I’m inclined to believe it. But what 
with a local desperado, Bandy Allen, < the deyil is behind 4t all? That poor fool 
J Allen threatened to shoot him on sight. AN OLD-TIMER REMEMBERS— con't dethaee: “Senet ali aie oddiiek nice 
= In a secret meeting, meanwhile, several ; tosara French .Curie’ Seyi ek 
ae men were planning a hold-up of the next Here is an echo of the days of the Black Hills gold rush, the period Tent the Inahae ne te cent tsnue 
ae sage out. In a dark room of a Chinese that is celebrated in “Pay Gravel.” Charles Hukill, of Pottawattamie aboot the jncise <6 itt seate se s 
<a wash-house they answered to roll call by ~~ fleas . © . te Cm be in on the ground floor of the enter- 3 
ee | Mm onumber. Numbers One, Two, Three, county, Iowa, writes us: “While reading the story, ‘Pay Gravel,’ | was prise. If anything happens I'll have to i 
Four and Six were there; Number Five reminded of the following song. It was very popular in the days when look Curly up. But I can't do anything : 
was absent. He was voted hag the gold strike was on in the Black Hills. That was where I learned it. to a man alreafly three-fourths dead with 
es ME on coors nut thie bollcam.  aniber There are lots of old-timers who know that song and will be glad to see lung trouble.” asic “ile ceca aa i 
mee offered va cures & patches ae se tice sven "ais. Sone -ateae midntient. be <atunee j 
s place. “ o’s the other man?’ de- caer ‘ = 
anal ae Number Three. “That will be THE DREARY BLACK HILLS the Grand Central and immediately be- e 
me told the chief if I find the plan is likely Now listen, kind friends, to my sorrowful tale; came a ¢entral figure. His voice was Fes 
to work,’””’ answered Number Two. ’ - Pa, . ‘ reckless, yet that of a braggart as he te 
I’m an object of pity and looking quite pale. , : : baby ‘ 
ms of A . poised in the office. -He invaded the bar 
I gave up my trade selling Wright’s Patent Pills with a mob at his heels and made it free 4 
CHAPTER V—A BAD BREAK FOR And went to hunt gold in the dreary Black Hills. to all. While he dumped some of his , 
DINSDALE P h golden faro winnings on thé bar, the word o 
(Continued from last issue) Chorus— was carried to the street that the ‘Green- ae 
Oh, don’t you go there— back man” Was throwing everything wide 
The morning also found something new ‘ sarge _ bo hy ‘ open and without limit, and homeless <a 
j added to the widely flung gossip and was Stay away if you can— p men flocked in and jammed the place. ~ 
based on his encounter with Bandy Allen Away from that city that’s known as Cheyenne, Those holding preferred positions passed ms 
: in the I. X. L. hotel.. With the usual For the great Walopee and the Comanche Bills an endless procession of drinks over their i 
IOWA 7 exaggeration it was loudly bruited about Will take off your scalp in the dreary Black Hills. shoulder to those behind. Never had the ; 
that the two men had parted with the ; ‘ : derelicts of a mining camp such a host : 
| understanding they should begin shooting When I arrived there, no gold did I find; before. ise 
e on sight when next they met. Some de- I thought of the free lunch I left far behind. Constantly Dinsdale’s laughing voice aR 
hatched clared that Allen was the only one to With snow, frost and hail I was froze to my gills; was calling to the perspiring bartenders: a 
nd ineus make threats. For several days Allen They called me the orphan boy of the Black Hills. “More gentlemen back here with @ - 
had been drinking heavily. He was a thirst. Make it quick, Aprons!” “ss 
type that loses nothing of deadliness be- The round house at Cheyenne is filled every night It was while the last of the mob was a 
cause of liquor. The more he drank the With bummers of every description and plight. being satiated that Scissors squirmed a 
500 more quiet he grew. There was no doubt On their feet are no shoes, in their pockets no bills, thru the press and thrust a note inte a 
a= » to his making threats against Dins- But still they strike out for the dreary Black Hills. Dinsdale's hand. Opening.it, Dinsdale 
; ale a few hours after the scene in Keno read: Sa 
Frank's place. But the two did not meet Now to conclude, folks, this story I’ve told ‘ “Most important you. see me. now— i 
: and now it was morning and the entire 4 s Blac ; es om 5 oe.” 
roaran ee town was expecting them to settle their Don't go to the Black Hills, a-searching for gold, “I’ve been hunting for you quite a ; 
Bea het : For the great Walopee and the Comanche Bills ea ag! a py : oe 
vefore- suridown. : : we . i ‘ while,’ said Scissors. He got tired and a 
IERY Near noon Dinsdale appeared on the Will take off your scalp in the dreary Black Hills. came with me. He's outside here, stew- - 
Street, apparently as fresh as if he had 5 . ing and fretting. Wish you'd come; he'll 
been in bed all night instead of three We don’t know what a great Walopee is; or what a Comanche Bill blame me if you don't.” be 
— hours of sleep during the forenoon. He may be, unless he is a Comanche Indian whose front name is William. Throwing a bag of dust on the bar to fe 
visited several dives without tarrying in However, there were plenty of folks out looking for scalps in those days, clean up the score, Dinsdale followed 7 
3 any. Now that the habitues of the re- and the miners undoubtedly had a right to call them a good deal worse Scissors to rag hey The two yon = re an 
@ ‘erts understood his willingness to throw j y y jam so great that it was several minutes a 
ks. 1 money right and left, he acquired a tran- names than these if they wanted to before they could force a passage. Once 3 
he finest |. sient popularity. As he was leaving a clear of the crowd, the eccentric crossed ee: 
cke asset fambling tent, a disheveled creature fol- e . the street to the corner of the theater 4 Tg 
] lowed him and warned: “There you go again with more lawless Plans of Bandy Allen. First chap babbled and called for Dinsdale to follow. San ree. 
post “Watch out for that Bandy Allen. He _ threats,” rebuked the exasperated mayor. about his luck, now they'll ambush me Juan Joe was standing by the side of the aa 
lOWA ‘lows to pot you, mister.” “Can’t you understand that gun-play and in relays.” building. i 
sa | “Thanks. Run away.” all-night carousing are simply spasms— He had scarcely come to this whimsical ‘‘What’s the trouble? You've broken up 
anni And the fellow stumbled off to stare that they never last, that no mining town decison when another man glided from my party,” saluted Dinsdale. 
cCKSs €estatically at the greenback in his’ stands for such business very long?” the doorway of a store and began: “I'm trying to do you a good turn,” 
it years grimy paw. “Easily. But so long as you allow al-~° “Mr. Dinsdale, I want to warn you——” growled the gambler. 
chase. All And there were those who were strong most every other business site to be oc- Dinsdale caught him by the collar of “Hold on! Don't tell me you’ve come 
for law and order who would gladly have cupied by dance hall, bawdy house or his ragged shirt and shot him back into to warn me against Bandy Allen!” 53 
q Sold him opportuhities for mining specu- gambling hell, you must expect a certain the store. “Allen? Are you crazy or drunk? I’ve ie 
of all the lations. He laughed away all invitations per cent of your citizens will patronize “Still trying to build up a name as a _ got something that’s more important than 
uppited to “double” his money and continued his them. But don’t you worry about me, fighting man by ill using bummers,” fool talk. We must go where we can 7 
ranteea. ME Mess, shameless, squandering mode of Mayor. I’m planning to be gone before spoke up a rasping voice. be alone.” > 
, OWA living. He kept away from San Juan’s you begin cleaning house.” Red of face, Dinsdale turned and en- There's my room at the Bed Rock.” Hs: 
—— Place, however, and seemed to prefer ‘If Bandy Allen and you start any countered the scornful gaze of Mrs. Colt. “With every word above a whisper rat- * 
§CUS@ haunts which were new to him. One fight——” Beside her and ducking her head in tim-  tling all over the place. No, my place is 29 

10 8 Other place of note which he did not “We shall not!” warmly broke in Dins- orous welcome was Lottie Carl, trig and the best. We'll enter by the back door.” ; 

F _ Yisit was Kitty the Schemer’s big tent. dale. “If he comes across my path, [ll trim in new dress and serviceable shoes. _ “Can’t it wait?” asked Dinsdale, gaz- 

‘ The town gradually decided that unlike take-his guns away from him and send “The man annoyed me, Mrs, Colt,” an- ing across at the hotel. = 
the average run of spendthrifts and ne’tr- them to you. Don’t you fret any about swered Dinsdale gravely. “I didn’t think so when I quit my tables Va 
do-wells he found no lure in women. that bow-legged cuss working up enough Lottie Carl advanced to greet him, but and a big private game,” was the grim - 

ding Vs In the afternoon following the lively sand to run up against me.” . the widow swung her back from contam- reply. ‘‘Hear my talk, then do as you Be 

from bigh Right at Keno Frank’s, he was accosted ‘I’m afraid you’re hopeless,”’ sighed the ination. Dinsdale sorrowfully returned please. It’s your game, not mine.” 

e sf in front of the Grand Central hotel by @ mayor. “I’ve taken it on myself to warn her troubled gaze, lifted his hat to Mrs. They walked up the street in silence w 

rr : €rave-faced man, who rapidly said: you. You'll do as you will, of course.” Colt and hurried on. For an hour there- and circled the big tent to the kitchen an 

—_— “Your name is Peter Dinsdale? I am “But I haven’t killed anyone yet,” pro- after it would have been hazardous for entrance of the house and gained San “gy 
' Mayor of this town—Mayor Farnum. I tested Dinsdale. “I've lost money at anyone to have intruded upon his affairs. Juan’s room unseen except by some of ae 

) jm ™ust talk plainly to you as you are a poker. Surely that doesn’t brand me as He had treated all his experiences as the kitchen belp and the hall-boy. San 
: young man. I hope you’re more’foolish a card sharp. I’ve bought several million jokes, but the meeting with the widow Juan pushed forward the cigars and sink- a 

| 'm@ than dangerous.” drinks, but your citizens drank them.” and Lottie Carl cut him deeper than he ing into a chair declared: 

tising 1 “Shoot, Mayor. I’m both young and “I’ve heard about your throwing money cared to admit to himself. “I've just received by night stage a 

ot find ia dangerous, but never dangerous to Mayor away. The gulch is full of stories about The night began for him as had the line from an old friend in Cheyenne City. 

2 want Ff rnum.”* you. They call you the ‘Greenback man,’” others. From tent to tent and from Been trailing you ever since I got it. f 

nt and we} The mayor frowned at the flippant tone was the cold retort. dance hall to saloon he traveled, lavishly sent Scissors out to find you, and the fool 

ble irme and boastful words, and advised him: “No crime for a man to be open-hand- acting as host to crowds of men who al- stopped to sell his pictures in every place 














“he enteréd. Then I fad to go along with 
he did his errand. Look at 


And he passed over a. piece of paper 
_ @ontaining one line 
. @levated brows Dinsdale read: 
“Jim Omaha making your way.—Chey- 


-For once San Juan had the Satisfaction 
» of seeing Dinsdale wince. 
betrayal and lasted only a second. As he 
Carefully smoothed the paper and refold- 
ed it and handed it back, his features 
Were expressionless. 

“I’m glad you sent for me.” 

“Omaha’s never been 
Works only on railroad cases,”’ 
“It may be the Ogalala af- 


It was a facial 


He simply said: 


With a twist of the thin lips whieh was 
meant for a smile, i 
easily could be that—if he’s still working 
Who's Cheyenne?” 

He signs his messages 
He knows I meet some pretty 
good boys in my business who may have 
slipped and who may be wanted. 
times he tips me off. i 
for a bad spell, 


for the railroad. 


I pass the word to him. 
Does Omaha know 


And Dinsdale 
drummed the table gently, his eyes filled 
with a far-away 

saw him to know 
What's his real name?” 

“Like yourself, I never saw him to my 
replied the gambler regret- 
“I never heard him called anything 


What's he look 


As to his name, 
He'd be just as deadly 
He'd never come up here 
except on big business. 


“Then it’s the Ogalala affair, 
tersely declared Dinsdale. 
he’s struck the gulch ,yet?” 
I know pretty well who 
comes in on the stage.” Then thought- 
“But if he has sneaked i 
got a fine line on you. 
have you kept away from _me? 
is boiling over with fool talk about your 


Why the devil 


“Even Cheyenne City must have heard 
by this time that you're called the ‘Green- 


“I’ve been a fool,” 
“I ought to have come here. 
Maybe I was afraid you'd preach against 
my fun if I called.’ 

“And lots of good it would have done. 
You've got Keno Frank and French Curly 
comps you, and no knowing how many 


“Mayor Farnum doesn’t feel just like 
a brother to me. And don’t forget Bandy 

— wish you wouldn't try to be funny 
when things may be very serious,” 
tested-the gambler. 

“But I'm not joking. 
dozen warnings 


French Curly trying to be cun- 
. I'll dress him for that.” 

“Then there’s the mayor; 
der me out of town this morning,” added 


"you have made a mess of 
Take the mayor's advice and get out for 
a few days anyway.” 

Just ride my horse up 
over a hill and into the woods,” 


: (Continued next week) 


for sore 
Hands~ 


Don’t suffer from cracked, aching hands. 
Here is a soothing, healirg lotion that 
you immediate relief and makes 


uskers Lot 


‘olks who work with 
ds 


Get Big Sample 

today for big trial bot- 
. Satisfaction or money is re 
Send for yours NOW! 


ERNSTE MFG. CO., 
Des Moines, lowa 
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id, $1.25. 
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Home Grown Manchu, High Germination 
$2.75 per bushel in small lots, $2.50 in 1@ bushel 
, y ou, to. City, Iowa. 


Wm. McArthur, § _ Mason City, la. 























(Creare 


At this time of year we need more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially do 
we need more for Iowa and Illinois. If 
any of our subscribers are in a position. to 
send in reports occasionally, we would be 
glad to have them write to our Crop Re- 
porter Editor and he will explain our crop 
reporting service plan to them. 


1OWA 


Louisa County, (se) Iowa, May 23.— 
Corn planting became general last week; 
many delayed starting to plant, owing to 
the coolness of the weather, which still 
continues. Arril and May so far have 
been very dry and cool. Moisture has 
been very deficient. Plowing for corn all 
done, but farmers are having a difficult 
time working up the ground for planting. 
The clod formation is such that they are 
weighting down harrows, disks and drags, 
in an effort to pulverize the clods, and it 
is hard on horse-flesh and machinery. A 
few reports of early planted fields to be 
replanted. ‘The unfavorable condition of 
the ground is delaying planting and will 
perhaps not be finished until some time 
in June. Present conditions are tending 
to give corn prospects a black eye to be- 
gin with. Grass and small grain are 
showing the.effects of the weather, also 
garden truck is not flourishing well. The 
pig crop seems to be thriving better than 
last year. Fruft will not be so plentiful 
tas last year, yet small fruit prospects are 














good. Not much stock going to market 
at present.—C. L. Duncan. 
Page County, (sw) lowa, May 22.—Saw 


the first spring colt yesterday. No breed- 
ing station for horses or jacks nearer than 
two miles. Weather very dry. Fall wheat 
and all grasses being dwarfed. Some fields 
of alfalfa not seriously hurt. Corn all 
planted; some replanting.—B. E. F. 

‘Lee County, (se) Iowa, May 22.—Still 
cold and extremely dry. Pastures very 
short. The hay crop will be cut down to 
a very short one. Corn is about all plant- 
ed, but of course is coming slowly. Wheat 
and oats still look good, and the prospect 
for fruit is good. Marketable hogs still 
seem plentiful. What little corn is offered 
is selling locally for 75 and 80 cents, oats 
45 cents, eggs 22 cents.—F. H. Krebill. 


Butler County, (n) Iowa, May 23.—Hav- 


ing fair weather, but a little cool. Corn 
planting in full swing; some are done. 
Pastures coming finely. Stock in good 


shape. Oats fair.. Most of the early gar- 
den stuff is up. Spring pigs doing well.— 
George Mayer. 

Cerro Gordo County, (n) Iowa. May 23. 
—Weather wet; cold for past two weeks 
has retarded corn planting. Lots of corn 
still to be planted. Some corn hus to be 
replanted on account of wet, cold weath- 
er.—H. H. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, May 
Weather continues dry, with cool nights; 
light frost Wednesday. Need rain badly 
to moisten clods on spring plowed ground, 
also for grain and pastures. About 90 
per cent of corn planted; no complaint 
heard of replanting, cut or wire worms. 
Some potatoes up. Fruit in full bloom 
and gardens in good shape, but need rain. 
Pastures are good yet. No weeds yet. 
Grain looks good. Quite a few pigs this 
spring. This weather is of great benefit 
to road work, of which there is lots now. 
Farmers hauling manure and dragging 
coyn ground. Some corn selling for 62 
cents, oats 40 cents. Farm help plentiful. 
—Gustav Treimer. 


Pocahontas County, (nw) Iowa, May 22. 
—Cool and dry. Frosted enough last night 
to form ice. Small grain pastures and 
meadows need rain. Corn planting about 
finished. Early planted corn coming up, 
but making slow growth. Some farmers 
cultivating corn. Slight decrease in the 
pig crop. Stock doing well. Not many 
colts. Apple trees in full bloom.—F. 
Bloudil. 

Franklin County, (nw) Iowa, May 23.— 
Weather the last two weeks has been cool 
and dry. A nice rain is falling this morn- 
ing .which is especially needed by straw- 
berries and gardens. A good many farm- 
ers have finished planting, altho quite a 
few have both plowing and planting to 
finish. Corn planted two weeks ago just 
coming thru, and quite a few fields have 
been blind cultivated. All fields in fine 
tilth excepting spring plowing, where har- 
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row did not closely follow the plow.— 
James T. THorp. 
Hardin County, (c) Iowa, May 23.— 


Nice warm rain this morning. and looks 
like it would continue all day. It was 
needed for everything. Ninety-five per 
cent of corn planted; some replanting. 
Corn planted 18 days not up. Too dry for 
oats. Spring seeding of grass is a good 
stand. Meadows have been backward. 
Most pastures short; overstocked. Pig 
crop to date below average. Cattle rather 
thin in flesh. Very few potatoes up. 
“Garden sass” slow coming. Currants 
promise a big yield. Strawberries were 
hurt by the cold. A few colts and mules. 
There seem to be plenty of market hogs, 
as receipts are still strong. A few on ev- 
ery farm keeps them up.—A. R. Calkins. 

Bremer. County, (ne) Iowa, May 23.— 
A heavy frost the 20th, and cold weather 
is holding the corn-back. The hi¥ corn 





is about all planted in this section. Quite 
a number will plant thick corn. With a 
prospect for a small hay crop, mote thick 
corn will’ be planted than usual. Seed 
corn selling at $3 per bushel. Quite a 
number are buying. Oats look pretty fair 
~and with the shower which is falling to- 
day they will-show an average prospect. 

Garden truck coming nicely... Apple trees 
in blo6m; not as full as last year ,but 
prospects look promising for a few.—J. 
Diedrich. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, May 23.— 
Corn all planted. There will be quite a 
little replanting on sod ground. Cut- 
worms and wire-worms are taking the 
corn. Weather has-been quite cold. Rain 
is needed quite badly. Pigs doing finely. 
Oats looking fine. Potatoes are coming 
up. The fruit blossoms are pretty weil 
set. A large number of chickens have 
been hatched. Eggs going up in price.— 
William C. Fisher. 

Ida County ,(w) Towa, May -23.—Our 
drouth was broken by a nice shower last 
night. Garden truck growing very slowly. 
Corn planted three weeks ago just -com- 
ing up. While farmers are hopeful that 
the seed corn planted will germinate, it 
will take a few days to know whether the 
stand will be satisfactory. The bulk of 
the planting is done.—John Preston. 

Shelby County. (w) Iowa, May 23.—We 
had a nice rain here last night, and it is 
still raining at this hour. Pastures, hay 
land and small grain need the rain, and 
also the spring plowing. Corn planting 
is nearly done, and corn plowing will soon 


begin. Some corn is up now. The fruit 
crop looks good so far.—P. C. Nielsen. 
Howard County, (ne) Iowa, May 23.— 


Small grain is coming on fairly well. Corn 
planting is getting along in good shape. 
Not much livestock going to market now. 
Local markets Are as follows:' Corn 65 
cents, barley 60 to 65 cents, oats 38 to 
40 cents, hogs $6.60 to $6.85, hens 17 cents, 
old roosters 9 cents, eggs 26 cents, butter- 
fat 35 to 38 cents. A good warm rain is 
falling this morning, the first rain for 
about ten days.—H. E. Wells. 


Kosguth County, (n) Iowa, 
Oats and pastures look fine, but very 
much in need of warm weather. It seems 
as tho it will never warm up this year. 
About 75 per cent of the corn will be 
planted by the 20th. Some corn has been 
in the ground since April 29, and still is 
not coming thru. Weather so far has 
been quite damp and cold, but the land 
seems to work up very nicely. Very un- 
favorable season so far for young poultry. 
—Carl W. Priebe. 

Webster County, (ce) Iowa, May 19.— 
Corn is about all planted; the first plant- 
ing is up now, but is slow on account of 
the cold weather we have had for some 
time. Had a nice rain the 17th, but not 
enough to do pastures and hay land much 
good. Grass is short, but clover and al- 
falfa look good. Early planted potatoes 
are also beginning to show thru. Most 
gardens look fine. Fruit trees are in bloom 
and some trees are ready for the second 
spraying, as most of the petals have fall- 
en. Fields in general are good, but some 
a little thin. Spring pig crop sonre below 
normal, but coming finely. Corn 64 cents, 
oats 40 cents, cream 35 cents at the 
creamery, eggs around 19 cents at the 
stores. Everybody trying to raise lots of 
chickens, and have the usual amount of 


May 19.— 


trouble with them. Not as many cattle 
on feed as a few years ago, but more 
milking done. Not as many colts, but 


real good ones what there are.—Oscar 
Peterson. 

Osceola County. (nw) Iowa, May 19.— 
Weather very cold for corn. Planting 
about all done. Most every farm has 


eome alfalfa in. Lots of soybeans being 
planted. Butterfat 37 cents, oats 40 
cents, corn 61 cents, hens 18 cents. Pig 
crop below normal.—H. F. Babcock. 

Greene County. {(c) Towa, May 16.— 
The heavy frost scheduled by the weather 
man for May i3 did not arrive. The stiff 
wind from the northwest and the per- 
sistent clouds overhead during the night 
prevented the forecasted freeze. Cream 
32 cents, eggs 19 cents, hay $15 to $16. 
Livestock in good condition. Some corn 
up of early planting so it can be rowed. 
A number of farmers are thru planting 
corn, and most will finish this week.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa. May 22.—The 
weather continues cold and dry. Wheat, 
oats, hay and pasture at a standstill, with 
a& poor prospect for any of them making 
a good crop. A freeze last week hurt 
fruit some. Corn about all planted and 
some are planting the second_time. What 
corn is up is being worked on by bugs, 
worms, ants and everything else. No rain 
Yor a month, and the ground is as dry as 
punk where it has been plowed late. Pas- 
tures dried up; cows drying up, and ev- 
erything else but the politicians, and they 
ought to be dried up, but nothing but a 
stroke -of lightning will do it.—W. O. 
Kenagy. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, May 23:— 
Cold, dry and cloudy here. The best rain 
since April 1 this morning, but it did 
not quite wet all the dry dirt .in the 
fields. Some replanting being done and 
very little corn up yet. Too cold and 
dry for much weed seed to germinate, so 
good corn weather will give us a fight. 
Grass and small grain very short. Corn 





seed. Livestock doing well. A few cat 









85 cents. eges 20 cents, cream ( 
creamery) 32 cents, heavy —_ 18 cent 
—S. J. Kingsley. oa 
O’Brien County, (nw) iowa, May 23 
A light’ rain this morning, which w 
very much appreciated at this time: g 
ground was getting dry, and we need @ 
good deal more for small grain and gr, 
Quite a heavy frost the morning of 
224. Corn planting the first time bej 
finished this week. Some have sta 
to replant. Weather has been mostip™ 
cold, and no doubt the dry weather fgg” 
saved the seed corn to some extent. The” 
farmers are rather gloomy over the ag. 












































































ricultural outlook, but hoping that the 

MeNary-Haugen bill will pass.—Simgq™ 

Tjossem. oe 
Hancock County, (n) Towa, May 2 







Corn about all planted, but.some that was 
pldnted early is commencing to rot. Thg 
wéather is cold and backward. Pig erg 
about the average. Not many cattle 
on feed. No land changing hands.—g, 
Hammon, 

Clay County, (nw) Iowa, May 23 
very dry and cold; need rain. Pa: 
hay, meadows poor; oats thin. q 
up, but most of it planted. Some gape” 
dens up. Less pigs; some report losses - 
from white scours. A good many losing. 
little chicks. Eggs 18 cents, cream 9% 
cents. Lots of farmers quit and went to. 4 
cities and towns.—Ray L. Leitch 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, May 24 
Weather cold. Has been dry, but a good 
rain came yesterday; but a cold waye® ¥ 
follows it. Corn mostly planted; a few re. 
planting on account- of cold weather | 
Small grain looking good. Pastures fairly > 
good. Good prospect for fruit. Cream 
36 cents, eggs 21 cents.—J. W. N. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, May 23. 
Weather has been cold and dry. Hay = 
crop already cut short. Pastures goog 7 
considering dry weather. Corn planting © 
nearly finished. Most of the ground in © 
good cormition. Early oats look good; @ 
late oats are thin on ground. Good pross # 
pect for all kinds of fruit.—Irwin W. At , 
wood. 4 m,, 

Kossuth County, (n) Iowa, May 23.7 "y 
Some early planting must be replanted | 
Too cold this spring’ for early planting,” 
Pastures are in good shape, and stock ig © 
looking fine. Pig crop about normal” 
Some plowing yet to be done, and the 
ground is pretty wet. No corn up. Eggs © 
18 cents cash, butterfat 42 cents at the © 
creamery, 34 cents at the stations.—C. Le 
Vinson. 

Mills County, (sw) Iowa, May 23.—The 
weather up to date in May has been very 


















































































eect. Corn germinating very slowly; corm 
planting almost over. Have had but very 
little moisture this spring. A much @ 


needed rain came last night. Ground hag ~ 
been in fine working condition. Hay land 4 
and pasture have not made much growth | 
because of the lack of moisture. Peaches 
were winter killed, but other fruit seems 7% 
promising. A little increase in the acree A 
age of corn this year and also of oats— > 
Oo. C. 

Mahaska County, (sc) Iowa, May 
Plowing all done and most of the corm” 
planted. Ground in fairly good shape 
Corn that has been planted two weeks is” 
just coming up, due to the lack of mois- 
ture. Oats and hay crop will be light un- 
less rain comes soon. Fall wheat doing-= 
well. Many of the apple trees did not™ 
blossom this year. There will be lots of” 
strawberries and raspberries this year if. 
there is enough rain. Corn is 75 cents, 
oats 40 cents, ceam 37 cents, eggs 2 
cents.—Laurence Scharff. . 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, May 23.—% 
Corn planting is nearly done. Some are” 
planting over. A much needed rain came 
last night, and is still on. Hay crop i> 
already injured. Oats have done well con- 
sidering the lack of rain. Farm work #9 
well along. Pastures short.. Butterfat 
cents, eges 18 cents. Tuck law has 
stopped some of the road work.—c. He 7 
Taylor. ; 
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ILLINOIS “4 

Peoria County, (c) Ill., May 22.—CoM@ 
and dry; 40 or lower last four mornings 
light snow this morning. Seventy-fi 
per cent of corn planted. Very little corm 
up, and it ts: yellow. Wheat and oat 
good color. Hay and pastures short. Lote 
of strawberry blossoms.+Cal Nickeson, ; 
De Kalb County, (mn) Il., May 2b 
Corn two-thirds planted. Small ¢ 
rather backward. Not much winter whéah 
and what there is is not as good @ 
usual. At least 15 per cent less spri 
pigs. Cattle will be about all out of he 
in four to six weeks more. Hens 
cents, eggs 22 cents, butter 34 cents. “4 
mand quite heavy for light cattle suit 
able for pasture. No farm building going 
on. One rather poor farm sold at $1® 
per acre; good ones offered -at $250.—T. 
Willett. “a 
Montgomery County, (c) Ill, May 21- : 
Wheat and alfalfa winter killed. Too dF 
for oats. Corn mostly planted. Timo’ 
poor. Red clover fair. Pig crop rathe 
helow average.—John F. Brown. : 
-~Champaign County, (e) Til, May 23. 
We are having a cold, wet spring.. A lit 
tle plowing to do for corn, but most 4 
the corn is planted. Oats on low. 
ground turning yellow. “Wheat looking 
good, but some clover left for hay 
























































still on feed.—A. M. Gale. 
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Your grain crop is never sub- 
jected to heavy waste when 
threshed with a 


“No grain in the strawpile— 
all in the bins” is the invariable 
/ result of Red River Special \} 
threshing, as attested by thou- 
4 sands of dgned reports from all ‘i / 
sections where grain is grown. WY 
Save the grain and time wasted 
other methods—it will pay your thr So 
ill. “Wait for the Red River Special” WY, 
be your policy—it will certainly & 
save you money. 


The ms inder and the fa 
“Man Be the 
the work and go ri 
conditions that wo’ 
chines. 90% of the grain is separated 
right at the cylinder. Then the Beat- 
ing Shakers secure the rest. 

Af You cannot make a mistake in buy- 
ing or hiring a Red River Special. 
Write for circulars of the full line— 
there’s a Small Red River Special for 


small jo! 


% Nichols & Shepard Co. 
(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cialThreshers,Wind Stackers,Feeders, 

Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 








Every Day You Need 


FEDONl 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skia troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. —s 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No, 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





reso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Kaps contain nothing but po- 
ientse—no —— aes 


Bg si are 
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} a large or small. 




















for the best contribution 
this column. 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
printed in 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Most men who lie also swear. 

Anyhow it’s true if the man is 

lying under an automobile.” 








WOULDN’T THIS GET YOUR GOAT? 
“Why did Brown rush out of the house 
in such a hurry?” asked one guest of the 
other. ‘ 
“J happened to mention that I saw a 
goat eating a tin can, and he’s gone to 
see if his flivver is there.” 


PRECISELY 

Aunt: “Can you explain wireless teleg- 
raphy to me, Arthur?” 

Arthur: “Well, if you had a very long 
dog, reaching from London to Liverpool, 
and you trod on its tail in London, it 
, would bark in Liverpool. That’s teleg- 
raphy; and wireless is precisely the same 
only without the dog.” 

, PS Fe 
BUT NOT THE UNIVERSITY 

Mrs. Edwin was showing Selma, the 
new Swedish maid, “the ropes.” ‘‘This,” 
she said, “is my son’s room. He is in 
Yale.” 

“Ya?” Selma's face lit up with sympa- 
thetic understanding. ‘‘My brudder ban 
there, too.” 

“Is that so? What year?’ 

“Ah, he ban got no year; de judge yust 
say, ‘You, Axel, sixty days in yail,.’” 


A BAD CASE 

A very nervous man visited a famous 
nerve specialist for treatment. 

2: you drink much coffee?” 
the doctor. 

“About four saucerfuls,’’ answered the 
patient. 

“Why don’t you drink out of a cup?” 

“Because when I do, the spoon gets in 
my eye.” 


asked 


RIGHT BACK AT HIM 


pgs! 
2a 
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Pat: “It’s no wonder you’re such a 
sissy; your Pa and Ma were married by 
a justice of the peace.” 

Mary: ‘Well, from the noise I hear 
coming from your house, your Pa and 
Ma must have been married by the Sec- 
retary of War.” 


VETS PLEASE NOTE 


Mike: ‘T hear that federal 
have closed Hank’s store.’ 

Ike: ‘‘How’s that? He only sells gro- 
ceries.”’ P 

Mike: ‘‘That’s it; he had a lot of ani- 
mal crackers, and they was afraid of an 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease.” 


officers 


A STANDING THREAT 
“Alfred,” said his mother, in a- low, 
tense voice, “if you disobey me, I will 
spank you right here on the street.” 
The little fellow looked up. ‘‘Mother,” 
he inquired, with interest, ‘“‘where would 
you sit?” 


SECOND MAN WINS 

Hotel Clerk: 
here?” 

Hard Egg: ‘I just blew in from Mon- 
tana with a bunch of cattle.” - 

Hotel Clerk: ‘“‘Well, where are the rest 
of them?” 

Hard Egg: ‘‘Down at the stockade, I 
ain’t as particular as they are.” 


ABSOLUTELY 


At 2 lecture the speaker orated ferv- 
ently: “He drove straight to his goal. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but pressed forward, moved by a 
definite purpose. Neither friend nor foe 
could delay him, nor turn him from his 
course. All who crossed his path did so 
at their own ‘peril. What would you call 
such a man?” 

“A truck driver,” shouted a voice from 
the audience. ; i 


From letter to Veterans’ Bureau: ‘You 
ask for allotment number. I have four 





boys and two girls.” 














ALK to your Goodyear Dealer about 

balloon tires. He is informed and im- 
partial. He sells both kinds of Goodyear 
balloon tires—to fit new small-diameter 
wheels, or to fit the wheels now on your 
car. You can depend on him to recom- 
mend the kind that will cost you least 
and serve you best. 


Goodyear means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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When writing to advertisers, picase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





“Why, how did you get. 





Ask any experienced 
contractor. 

He will tell youthat ALPHA 
CEMENT home, yard, farm 
and business-place improve- 
ments settle the upkeep 
problem. 

Nothing to rust, rot, burn, 
or to require painting. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Loston New York Baltimore 
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"Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—June 2-8 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers: whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 

(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

BS Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
oo hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 

10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 

12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 

market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ning of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 

~9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
% @. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
™.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 
Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m,; 11:00 
. @. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 











Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:48 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:30; Friday, 8:00 to 
j 10:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
r 7:68; 9:15 to. 11:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
@very night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday, starting at 5:30 and 
continuing till 10. Saturday, barn dance 
Program, 8:00 to 12:00. 

. . y. Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 

= 9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; Wed- 

, nesday, 8:00 to $:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00 singing; Sat- 
urday. 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. - 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, and occa- 
Gionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Towa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
6:00: no daytime broadcasting. Commence- 
ment address, 9:00 Tuesday morning. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411Monday, 
8:00 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:06, old-time fiddlers; Friday, 8:20 to 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday;: 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings; Shrine 
programs all week. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. ’ 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
mer hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday and Sunday; 
good music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 

~9:00, music. 

St> Louis. KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:15 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day, 6:45, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday, 
8:15 on Friday and 8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day. 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Farm Bureau; Tuesday, Cisterns; Thurs- 
day, Clothing; Friday, Chemistry; Sun- 
day, Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 7:20 to 
7:48, program by American Farm Bureau. 
Friday. 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 7:00 to 8:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday; boys’ and girls’ hour, Thurs- 
day. 6:00 to 7:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

= Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Monday, 8:00 
to 8:20, oration; Wedhesday, 8:00 to 8:20, 
Sheep Parasites; Friday, 8:00 to 8:20, 
Emergency Crops. 
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Sell what you wish through these 


Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
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BONDS 


FARM LANDS 






POULTRY 








WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with 

esafety, Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and_attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley 

& Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Towa, Box 112. 
COLLIE and Shepherd pups: satisfaction 
guaranteed; heelers with nerve; males, 
spayed femates, $10. Wilbur Day, Brigh- 
ton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE— Natural born  bob-tailed 
Shepherd pups, six months old; males, 
$10; females, $7. Collie pups, males, $7; 
females, $4. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA 
64-ACRE dairy and stock farm at county 
seat near Sioux City; registered Jerseys, 
brood sows, 70 pigs. machinery and crop 
included. Chas. Hahn, Le Mars, Idwa. 
MINNESOTA 
IMPROVED 150-acre dairy farm adjoin- 
ing good Minnesota county seat town, 25 
miles from Iowa line; within one mile of 
high school and courthouse; price $20,000; 
time on $12,000. Just the place for a fam- 
ity whose children want to get an educa- 
tion and work at the same time. First 
National Bank, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
































WISCONSIN 





LEGHORNS | 








A CHANCE for ten tarmers—Can help 
ten experienced men get started this 


land as there is in Wisconsin. Have some 


ENGLISH Single Comb White Leghorg 
chicks from healthy, 


year on as fine a piece of clay loam dariy — Fee 6 Plo come 





heavy producers. 





WYANDOTTES 





splendid 40’s and 80’s that I have fixed 
up with fine, new buildings all ready for | ROS Comb Silver Laced Wyandottes: 
you. On good roads near town, schools, purebred; excellent layers; 


churches and creameries. Good farms on | $4.50; chicks. 100, $16. 
all sides and farmers making big money | qaal, Alton. Iowa. 


James Bloemen- 





from dairying. These rich farms cost 
only $2,000 to $4,000. Cheap as dirt and 
rich as gold. Pay down what you can; 


EGGS, FOR HATCHING 





then ten years more on balance. Also 





ORPINGTONS 





company is the owner. Deal direct and 


money others have made and then let us 


help you get started. Write for my | Wille. lowa. 


furnish you good dairy cows. This great BUFF Orpington 


- 2 : . ‘ and winners; culled for heavy egg pro- 
save money. Old and reliable. We have duction; 21 years breeder; $2.25, 30; $3.25. 


started hundreds. Come and see the 50; $6. 100. August Petersen, Farnhame 





famous free chart, ‘“‘How to Make Money 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





tional Land Colonizing Co., Dept. D. 3, | heavy layers. 
Madison, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 
Solon, Iowa. 








on a Wisconsin Farm,” and all qparticu- REDUCED prices; 
lars. A. C. Wildeman, Secretary, Na- Farms train; big type. dark red, extra 
Eggs—range, $3 per 50, $5 
per 100; selected pen, 30 females headed 
by males direct from Owen Farms, $1.5) 
per 15, $5 per 50. 





MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station ro 
office positions, $115-$250 month. Free ROSE Comb 

transportation, experience unnecessary. 

Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 


wright, St. Louis. City, Iowa. 





Red eggs from large, dark 

red, heavy layers and ribbon winners; 
culled for type, color and egg production; 
$6 hundred. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 





LIVE STOCK 
HOLSTEINS 








\ 

SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood Thompkins; 
large, dark red, long déep body, low weil 
spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs $2, prepaid. 
HOLSTEIN bull ready for service; three | Edd_ Erickson. Pilot Mound, 





of his dams averaged 108 pounds milk in 


WYANDOTTES 





Appleton, Wis. 





FOR SALE—620 acres, nestled between 
the hills of South Dakota and Minne- 
sota, and Lakes Bigstone and Traverse, 
adjoinng the town of Brown Véglley. 
Truly the garden spot of Minnesota. A 
snap. Particulars, write Box 3, Brown 
Valley, Minn. 
MAHNOMEN county, Minnesota, offers 
improved farms and virgin prairie and 
brush lands direct from owners at your 
own price and terms. Wite Mahnomen 
County Farm Bureau, Mahnomen, Minn., 
and save agents’ commissions. 


SELLING 320-acre Minnesota farm; build- 

ings, with brick house; one mile from 
town. Write M. F. Darling, 389 Hill St., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
WORTH having, our free picture catalog 

of central and upper Wisconsin dairy 
farms. You deal direct with owner; no 
commission. Write today. Wisconsin 
Fagmers’ and Homeseekers’ Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 























LARGE MACHINERY EXHIBIT FOR 
WATERLOO SHOW 


That the manufacturers of dairy farm 
equipment and supplies have full confi- 
dence in the buying power of the farmer 
who inilks cows is shown in the reser- 
vations for exhibition space which the 
management of the Dairy Cattle Congress 
is receiving for this year’s show. Altho 
the 1924 congress will not be held until 
September 22 to 29, E. S. Estel, secretary, 
has to date received contracts for more 
than 36,000 square feet of floor space in 
buildings. In addition, exhibitors of large 
equipment have reserved ten acres of land 
to display their products. 

Ninety-five per cent of those who had 
exhibits at the 1923 show are expected to 
reserve the same locations or secure ad- 
ditional space for this year. Dairy farm- 
ers who visit the 1924 event will find the 
showing of milking machines and cream 
separators to be especially large and at- 
tractive. 





A 1,000-POUND CALF CLUB 

To stimulate interest in beef produc- 
tion, the Missouri Livestock Association 
is promoting a 1.000-pound calf club. Any 
person in Missouri who feeds a-beef calf 
and makes it weigh 1,000 or more pounds 
by the time it is one year old will be en- 
rolled as a member of the club and will 
be awarded a-gold medal. The calves 
may be born between April 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, and nominations of calves may be 
made at any time during 1924. A nomi- 
nation fee of $1 is charged and nomina- 
tions may be made with county agents or 
mailed direct to H. M. Garlock, livestock 
extension specialist at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Columbia. 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein: cows | $5; 50, $8; 


one day, 40.04 pounds butter seven days; We tes: 
$100. Wisconsin Livestock Association,  yaken eaies aan oeomna laying flock lowa 
College; eggs, 15, $3; 30, 
Baby chick circular 
and heifers; fresh and springers; also | free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia, 


winners at lowa 


State oo a 
100, $1 





fall cows and heifers; T. B. tested. Glar- 


DUCK EGGS 





ner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 





7 Whi RO pee 
CAN furnish Holstein cows and heifers in ae oe a oie ae gett 
carload lots; all high grade and bred | yrs. W. M. George. Janesville, Iowa. 





to a registered Holstein sire. R. Schaf- 
fan, Claremont, Minn. 


~- TURKEY EGGS 








HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 





BOURBON Red turkey 
each, nd Mammoth Toulouse ) 
ffOLSTHIN or Guernsey two months old | egos ola stock. 30 cents each, Mrs. Har. 

heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin ley Shaffer, Web&ter City, Iowa. 





tested: twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms. Whitewater, Wis. 





BABY CHICKS 





BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey — : 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood | BABY Chicks; 
Farms, Whitewater. Wis. howe Piokee 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING Shorthorn bull calves from one.} Brahmas, $f5. 








Earlville, Ill. 


June, July. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 
$10, 100; $5.50, 50. White Wyandottes, 


Buff Orpingtons, $13, 


to six months old, out of high produc- | Tuesday; 100 per cent delivery. 
ing dams: prices reasonable. Sig Otdoer- International and Illinois’ Chick Associa- 
fer, Strawberry Point, Iowa. tion. Earlville Hatchery,.10 Ottawa St, 











LIVESTOCK REMEDIES BABY CGHICKS—20 i 
hatched from heavy laying strains; liye 
ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct delivery wuarantect = the as ‘ 

to farmers. Serum under our care until | prices ever offered. 
shipped express to you. This insures you | price list. _ Miller. Hatcheries, 


Write for catalog and 





years of successful manufacturing. Serum $7.95: 100. $14. 


products kept under proper care and re- Lancaster, Mo. 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- | STi VER Wyandotte 
bility of our products proven by our twelve chicks. prepaid. , 


80 cents per hundred ec. c.; virus $1. No $3.25: 50, $6.25: 
discrimination. Our customers are our Wvandotte Farm Pilot Mound, Iowa. 








BABY Chicks, 4 cents each; three months } 
old pullets, 35 cents each; twelve breeds, 
Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, ~ 








BABY Chicks; prices reduced; Leghorns, 


best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa. _ TOL, 
MACHINERY Circular free. 
= Minn. 
FARM MACHINERY : 
TO TRADE—New 10-20 Deering-McCor- $10 per 100; Aneonas, $11; Barred Rocks, 
mick tractor for a Fordson, a used port- | Reds, $12: Minorcas, 


able saw mill or a good team of horses. | Hatchery. Northwood. Iowa. 





Burnside Mercantile Co., Burnside, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








SEPTIC TANKS 





SOYLAND beans. 
chu and& Midwest’ soybeans. 

SEPTIC . Tanks — Farmers... make your quality and lower in price. 
houses modern. The B-J septic tank | tion best and’ lowest 

brings city conveniences to the farm catalog and prices. 


We specialize in Mant: 


Fouts Bros., Cam- 











patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable | llinois. 


home. Prices and blue-prints on Appli- den, Ind. 
a B-J Cone. Prod. Co., Red Oak, | FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans; 
owa. varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 e 
cent; $3.25 per bushel in sealed bags, & 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 0. b. Tolono. Tolono Soybean Seed Ass0- 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; | ciation, John T. Smith, Manager, Tolono, 





ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL offer—any size roll film developed, 








TOMATO and cabbage piants ready now. 

Cabbage 75 cents, tomatoes $1.25 thou 
sand; any quantity by express. 
stocky; delivery 
Plant Farms, Tifton, G 





six glossy prints and an enlargement 
Peerless Photo Co., Charles City. Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 








field, Tl. . 


from the best negative. 25 cents silver. GERANIUMS — Two dozen 

postpaid to your address for only one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 
or mixed. Buckley Geranium Co., Spring 





chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete., by per cent pure, 


(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, Kansas. 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- | ALFALFA seed. 


. . - per cent pure. 
fections, including complications of bushel. Sweet Glover. 4 


vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin + Sacks free. George Bowman, Concordia | 





$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7: over 500 


doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. 





+ Regge ae ‘ ah FOR SALE—Soybean 
es $ or each additional 100 Morse and Midwest: 


f. o. b. Sedalia, 
County Farm Burean. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 


the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 


nates Compound, tablet form, used in | MANCHU soybean seed, recleaned. 93 pe | 

nt germination; inoculation soil on re 
septic used for the prevention of. fowl | Q¥¢St; $3 per bushel>f. 0. b. Ames. Dais¥) 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- | Ann Johnson. Ames, Towa. 











Rapids, Iowa. 


tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, | MANCHU soybeans,. $3; Midwest. 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar home-grown sudan grass, $9.50 cwt. 
W. Briden & Son, Janesville, Iowa. 
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“price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
% AND WITH LAST YEAR 
| he percentage columns in the following 
‘table are worthy of the most careful 
> study. The first column: gives percentage 
a present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
> ond column percentage prices are of the 
' eorresponding? week last year. A 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
_ stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
“js now 138 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
ent of the same week last year. Now go 
gown over the lisf'and see which products 
re above and whicti below the general 
| wholesale price level. From the stand- 
' woint of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
‘that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, 
_ eggs. butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
| decidedly below thé general price level. In 
| most cases the failure of these commodi- 
‘ties to advance as much as‘ other prod- 
| ucts is due to over-production. 
- Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
' generally that there is likely to be an 
ever-production eventually. Cotton’ prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
‘creased and corn acreage in the south 
'@ecreased. Building materials and city 
wages are so high that there is likely to 
| be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
‘ef new building. 
Note that industrial stocks are now 40 
r cent above pre-war and 4 per cent 
‘below last year. The stock market situa- 
‘tion now suggests that unemployment may 
start some time in late 1924 or early 1925. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 






































































































































































































































— - Sul a 
ges ges Butter, creamery extras, —last week 
S&3} 822 | 37%c, week before 37%c; cheddar cheese, 
EEE Es last week 18%c, week before 18%c; eggs, 
S221 52. | fresh firsts; last week 24c, week before 
£00] &o90 | 23%c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
& 516,84 | 25e; hens, last week 25c, week before 24c, 

Pratstreet’s index number..| 138] 92 

psn anh eras. The Week’s Markets 

'1300-pound fat cattle ...... 129 103 

1100-pound fat eattle ...... 125 98 CATTLE 
€anners and cutters ........ 98 86 > 
BMCTS «6c wbnsee o¥ tak tia shoe 13 114 = 

HOGS—At Chicago 2 S ~ 
Heavy hogs 94 102 i g g 
Light hogs .. 88 95 5 = - 
Re ee 49 90 6 ae ee 
ES -... soca tase has chp ieeree 30 117 ee “< ns 
ed. an eavy wt. bee 
SHEEP—At Chicago Sats ol et Ibs. up)— 
y : ; oice and prime— 
DS ...svieuetsete ls sma t.. 277| _ 103 Somk MEME rcs tus 11.10'41.35 
& WOOL AND HIDES Week before ......+.+{11.33}11.80 
Quarter blood wool, at een 173] 99 — wpagle kos ccik 15 10.05110.50 
Eight cow hides, at Chicago.|___ 69! __70 Week before .....,...{10.25|10.97 
Medium— 
== arene Last wee k......... +++} 8.68] 9.25 

At Chicago— Week before .........| 8.88] 9.57 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .«......... 114} 97 Common— 
muats, No. 2 white ........... 103 117 Last week ...... eres Shige 
meneat, No. 2-Te@d™ s.iseeccece 91 84 Week before ......-:- 7.20! 8.13 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ..... 99 98 | Light weight beef steers 

On lowa Farms— (1,100 Ibs. down)— 

SEED. ... sgh admin wet capo 109 90 Choice and prime— & 
en ere er eS 92! 109 LABt WOOK. os suc¥eevsas esi uu. 
. Week before ...... peng) 8 $ 

—— MILL-FEEDS Medium and good— 2 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 143! 93 Last week ...... econvd 9.24) 9.65 
'Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 122 90 Week before ........- 9.34]10.15 
an at Kansas City ....... a " Conon . saat can 

orts, at Kansas City ..... 7 Bt WHOK ». 2c cieeees [CRG T4 
= y Week before .........| 6.93) 7.57) 6.75 

HAY Butcher cattle— 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 145). 120 ce ag 
alf: . : rel Last week © ..sctecccecs 8.38! 9.13] 7.87 
pe! alfalfa, at Kansas City) _158|__ 98 Week before’ .......-. 8.93] 9.50! 7.87 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS — . £ 2.93t 7.00 
ast wee eeereeeeseee . t.d0 . 
Butter, at Chicago........... 132; 98 Week before ..... se-| 7.18] 8.00] 7.05 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 125 99 Bulls— 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 100 Last week ....... pees} 5.88] 6.13 5.43 
Cotton. at New York ....... 231} = 125 Week before ........- 6.00! 6.00} 5.43 
Bers. at Chicago ........+.- 121 96 | Canners and cutters— 
Last week ........ -.+| 3.18] 3.63] 3.00 
PRON Ep nes SONeney Week before ...... “2 3ia8} 3:13] 3.50 
, 96 92 | Stockers and feeders— 
94 110 Steers— 
130 92 Epat week <, ...o six o.- 6.93] 8.50 
e 98 82 Week before .......-. 7. 38 
PUTURES=At Chteage Seek SN | 4.75} 4.63/ 4.63 

en | Week before ..... Ketel: & 4.63| 4.43 

EP he hp gen pe 107 97 
Be September ....cscseseseeess 104 98 HOGS 
peats— Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
MLY ...6204 sheet teens oe 93) 105 Laat WER sed. céviees 7.081 7.50 7.30 
» September ...... aonenaee ste 90 99 Week before ......... 7.17| 7.50| 7.27 
Wheat—- Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 

BAY... reiiereaSoeehe sos 92 92 | TAME WOMK seria: Fe'c. oes | 6.97| 7.45] 7.27 
Bewentember 2. cscccccccs ese. 92 90 Week before ......... 7.08, 7.48) 7.23 
Lard— Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 1 

Daly .. ce eakehees Saesat 97 93 East weeks .....icceses 6.65| 7.13! 6.95 

Seg veE SSS o08 ooazy, » 16 93 Week before ......... 6.75| 7.28) 6.97 
oe — Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 

EB EO ie Be 87| 106 Last week ..........-. 6.45) 6.67| 6.50 

ie agin eno ok vox 89 105 Week before ......... aa) 6.70| 6.45 
; INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS eee a oe 
Gore. at Connellsville ...... 105! «65 Last week ............ 6.50! 6.93] 6.73 
ond 'ron, at Birmingham .... 165 82 Week before ........- | 6.60) 6.93| 6.67 
meeper at New York .....+.. 79 84 | Rough packing sows (200 | | ‘ 
de petroleum, at N. York| 198] 116 Ibs. up)— | 
pnber— Last week..........+.- 6.33} 6.77] 6.50 
Douglas fir (f- 0. b, Wash- Week before ...... .--| 6.43] 6.77] 6.53 
ington) ....... taceeeh 187 82 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
ellow pine (southern), 1x8 Last week ........-+-.| 5.00} 5.83! 6.00 
y No. 2 com. boards .... 181 87 Week before .........| 5.00] 5.88! 6.05 
ellow_pine (southern) 1x6 Stock pigs— | 
and 2 B. (finish) eee) 225, 92 Last week ............{ 5.50]..... 5.67 
Saree ey eee ere 158 94 - Week before .........- 5.50]..... 5.25 








| Bank clearings, per capita, 


am 














SHEEP 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





outside New York, month 
MTR ass < oa 
Interest, 60 to 


90 day paper, 
at New York 


207 


109 
140 


ee ewe wee eens 


Industrial stocks ..........-. 
Railroad stocks ............. 





72 











SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$7.82 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- 


tember will be $7.25. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending May 10, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in May: (Coal and coke, 


93 per cent, grain 118 per cent, 


stock 111 per cent, lumber 120 per cent, 
ore 119 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 


chafidise 114 per cent. 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of preswar normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 


pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products: But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 


labor. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 


war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 


The aver- 


164 per cent of pre-war normal. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate~ 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 


tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


















































Lambs (84 lbs. dewn), 
medium to. prime— 
Last week 


oles eveceees(bd-25/14.10/13.13 


Week before .........|13.83|/14.50}13.75 


Lambs, culls and common 


t week ......++++../20,63/11,50/10.63 


Week before .........{11.00/11.75/11.13 


Spring lambs, medium to 


choice— 


Last week ....eseeess-|ees-+(15.13/12.63 


Week before .........|.++.-/16,.25 
Yearling wethers, medium 


to prime— 


Last week’ ............{11.00}12.75/10.63 


Week before ......... 
Ewes; medium to choice— 
Last week > 


11.25/12.25/11.25 
Seeevceccnes 7.63| 8.25) 6.83 











Week before ......... 7.87| 9.007 7.50 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 



































British sterling ex- 
change— 


French franc— 





@ 

2 

* 

> 

= 

FI 

q& 
Last week ....... $4.867 
Week before .....]....... 
Last week ....... 193 
Week before .....|....... 





fore $12.22. 
week before $10.48. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood’ wool at Boston 
light native cow hides at Chicago 191ec, 
Toledo $11.20, and cotton 
Iowa elevator corn 


clover seed at 
at New York 32.3e. 
prices are about 65c, shelled, per bushel; 
oats 39c per bushel, 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 62 per cent of the ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 90 per cent 
for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep and 109 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
cegtage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corrésponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias. 





Per cent of 














LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $12.05, week be- 
Chicago—Last week 














March 28 
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Sigi¢ 
eialz 
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Oo ;M 10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
TMG WEG nc 6 ovcccscechianss 17:00/18.00 
Week before .:....+..|....-/17.75|19.00 
Timothy, No. 1— ° 
SBE WEEE. ce vvicccctevtbascsspiveds 27.00 
WOK -DOlOPO cc tvcedcc|ece ds «+++ e {26.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— . 
Last week ......0+....{20.50/26.25 
Week before .........-{20.50/26.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ...... Pe Roe 18.50} 24.50 
Week before ........./18.50/24.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— ~- 
EMOt: WGK icici cs - + «115.50/21.00 
Week before ......... 115.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
LGSt WRK | 6c ccc cdekes 12.00|15.50 
Week before ......... 12.00/15.50 
Oat Straw— 
Last week .........-+. 8.50|...../12.50 
Week before *........i|..... BS cas 112.50 
GRAIN ‘ 
> 
Pe, n 
¥ S| 8 
cS " S 
sia) 2) 
zig] s| 3 
a 
) io) M Qa 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 80% 
Week before 77% ~ 


Corn, No. 3Y— 


Last week 


Week ~before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 


Last week 


Week before 


Oats— 
Last week 


Week before 


Barley— 
Last week 


Week bef ore 


ye— 
Last. week 


Week before 
Wheat, Ng. 2— 


Last week 


-78 -74%4| .77%4| .73% 
-76%| .7142| .73%| .71% 


Ar Bik lect 3 Pee 72 
ovh TEM levvesclegceed| 09% 
PRES eT). ae? eee = 
Fit SE. desta cclives sth AKG 
..| .64 
--| 69 
68% 
ee] 65 





++ /1.09 [1.04 11.0934] .99 














Wee kbefore ..|1.09 |1.00 |1.03%4] .98 


tHOGS 

to April 4..... 

ae) Se eS yy | 

TE. 20 BO lesnconc nk 
18 00. 2B aca cice eve 

5 to May 2 ...... 

BROS: Reseu's viene ve 

9 to 36 .cccisveds eee 

3°58: eer 
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March 28 to April 4..... 
April 11 to 18 .. : ; 
















4 toll... e 
April 18 to 25 ......esce0e 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 
yw ae Se vesere 
Bay 9 OO TB a avdeccocaare 
5 Be ee eee rere 
*SHEEP 
March 28 to. April 4..... 
SS OR 
April 11 to18 ....... cotes 
ABP 46-40. FOS. issivececve 
April 25 to_May 2 ...... 
bt. By FEO ee 
OTs" O- TIE 2 vent csesre 
WAS: 1046 SF sc sc cr adie 
*LAMBS 
































FEEDS 
P12 /% 
¢1/51348 
s Be ° 
| si¢ig|s 
Bi} 2/8518 
= x — ra = 
ais a'|}Aa] oO 
Bran— ! 
Last week... .|19.75/16.75|17-25/28.00 
Week before. ./19.75/17.50/16.75/28.00 
Shorts— | 4 
Last week... ./19.75!17.75/17.25/32.00 
Week before. .|19.75/18.50}17.25|32.00 
Hominy Feed— 
Last “week... .|30.50)...s.Je0.5. 35.00 
Week before. .|30.50|.....|..... 35.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) 
Last week..../38.00]..... 37.50) 
Week before. ./39.50|..... 38.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../43.50 
Week before. .|43.50 
Tankage— ‘ 
Last week....j...../47.50}..... 45.00/40.00 
Week before..|..... 47.50|...../45.00/50.00 
Gluten— 
SSE - WEE Kes « tivisectodtewsisccce RAO 
Week before. .j.....|.....|...+- «+ +++{31.90 











“*Quotations at Des Moines~in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. ~ 





LIBERTY BONDS 
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U. S, Liberty 4%4’s, second— 
VASE WOGE 6 s'b00 cccticsbers $100.00/$100.13 
WUE. BOT O 0-585 6.1 0:0 059 «6 bento 100.14 
U. S. Liberty 414’s, third— | 
FO oe peer tre re | 160.06! 101.00 
Week before ............ SRE 100.24 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
Last WeGK.<6.ccketgeuces. 100.00} 100.25 
Week before ......+.....|...-...} 100.28 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 


$44 in ton lots. 





a 


TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in-.ton lots, 


May 9 to 16 
May 16 to 23 


March 28 to April 4..... 
4 to 11 
11 to 18 
18+to 25 











bushels for 


12,161,000 pounds 


Association, 


breeding stock. 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combinéd. 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


tReceipts at 


Receipts at 
= other mkts. 


Chicago 























EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in May 
were 5.802.000 bushels. as compared with 
6,132,000 bushels for the week before and 
5,408,000 bushels for the same week last 
Exports of corn the third week in 
May were 288,000 bushels, 
with 283.000 bushels the week before and 
bushels for the same week 
Exports of oats for the third week 
in May were 939.000 bushels, as compared 
with 658.006 bushels the week before and 
the same week last 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the third week in May 
“were 11,573.000 pounds, as compared with 
the week before and 
18.041,000 pounds for the same week last 
Exports of pork were 11.347,000 
pounds for the third week 
compared with 13,599.000 pounds the week 
before and 23,330,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





SWINE BREEDERS WANT LOWER 
EXPRESS RATES 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Swine Grow- 
action was 
toward securing lower express ratés on 
An attempt will be made 
to secure a hearing on this question be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


The committee named Depew Head, 
Marion, Ohio, and F. H. Moore, Roches- 
ter, Ind., to represent the association on 
the National Livestock and Meat Board, 
H. G. Zavoral, St. Paul, Minn.. was rec- 
onimended for general superintendent of 
the 1924 National Swine Show. 
pected that his. nomination will be con- 
firmed by the Greater Peoria Exposition, 
on whose. grounds the Swine Show 


836 a 





Notice to Advertisers 


@hanges can be made after pages are made ap. 
advertisements, however, can usually be Inserted if 
ved as late as Monday morning of the week of 





LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HB. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, 


Field Notes 


REILLY BROS.’ HEREFORD SALE 


An offering of Herefords quite out of 
the ordinary for their splendid quality 
will be sold June 10, by Messrs. Reilly 
Bros., of Rock Vailey, Iowa. Possibly this 
firm is not as widely known as some of 
the older breeders, but wherever they are 
«known they are. recognized as careful, 
painstaking men in their seelction of seed 
stock and in the care of same. As a 
result they possess one of the really great 
herds of today. In making this their first 
Sale, they are abie to list one-half the 
offering by their senior bull, Leander 
Fairfax, one of the famous sons of old 
Perfection Fairfax. They are listing this 
bull along with nine younger. Among 
other bull attractions, we call particular 
attention to the three-year-old, Colbert 
Fairfax 2d, and the two-year-old, Master 
Fairfax. We have seen nothing better 
offered for several years: They are sim- 
ply wonderful. They look the part of the 
prize winners that they are. Attractions 
among the females include two daughters 
of Perfection Fairfax that are very choice. 
They are young cows. To many it will 
be remembered that to mate with Fairfax 
females Reilly Bros. purchased Don 
Blanchard, top of the 1923 Cassady sale, 
paying at the time $2,500. He also is a 
prize winner. Wiether wanting to buy 
Herefords or not, it will bea school of 
education for Whiteface admirers to at- 
tend Reilly Bros.’ sale. Note their an- 
nouncement in this issue and ask for the 
catalog.—Advertisng Notice. 


AN pongo SHORTHORN OF- 
ERING, JUNE 12 


prominent Shorthorn 
breeders in Benton county are joining 
forces for a sale to be held “tn the fair 
grounds at Vinton, fowa, on June 12. The 
offering has been very carefully selected 
from the herds of C. F. Zobel, Dysart, 
Iowa; Henry Beresford, Vinton, wa; A. 
Hi Stewart, New Hall, Iowa, and H. E. 
Weichman, New Halil, Iowa. There will 
be a number of outstanding bulls and 
open heifers in the offering. that will be 
@ credit to most any herd. They are 
sired by bulls of the very best of breed- 


Iowa. 








A number of 


ing and from leading Scotch families. 
Several you cows will sell in the sale 

to or with caives at side by Dale’s 
Best, by a son of Dale Clarion; Imp. Col- 
lynie Count Nonpareil; Chief Rosador, 
by Imp. Rosador. a son of Imp. Collynie 
Count; Colonel Gainford and Gainford 
Hope. An attraction of the sale will be 
an imported cow sired by Sottish Knight, 


with dam by Cupbearer of Collynie. She 
has dark roan heifer calf at side by Imp. 
Coliynie Count Nonpareil, and bred back 
to same bull. We wish to impress our 
readers with the value of this offering of 
Seotch Shorthorns and insist that if in- 
terested in good stuff be sure to attend 
this sale. /Sale will be held at the Vinton 
fair grounds. Write C. F. Zobel, Dysart, 
Iowa, for catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


FAIRVIEW HEREFORD SALE 


June 9. Mr. Frank Ginsbach, of Dell 
Rapids. S. D., will sell a draft offering 
from his Fairview herd of Polled and 
Horned Herefords. Hight bulls. five of 
them Poled, will sell. and seventeen fe- 
mates sell with seventeen Polled calves at 
foot. Mr. Ginsbech maintains one of the 
most prolific herds to be found. Calves 
everywhere; that is why he has to make a 
sale. And the interesting thing is that 
his herd bull, Canadian PD.. is a 100 per 
cent Polled getter. Cows in calf to him 
or with calves at foot by him are valu- 

le. His sire, C-nedian. is a full brother 
to Bullion 4th. while his dam was by 
Gemnation 2d For seven generations, 
Canadian D., is Polled breeding Read 


and be 
catalog.—Advertising 


Mr. Ginsbach’s annotncement 

sure to ask for the 
Notice. 

THE MILLER SHORTHORN SALE, 
JUNE 10 


The announcement on page 837 of Jos. 
Miller's Sons’ annual Shorthorn sale. to 
be held at Granver. Mo.. Tuesday. June 
10, should interest a great many Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. The Miller herd is 
one of the greatest and most reliable 
Shorthorn herds that has ever been built 
up in America, ‘and probably not in a 
quarter century has there been a better 
time to build up a herd than now. when 
thé best can be bought at very moderate 
prices and everything is in favor of the 
buyer The Millers are selling a great 
offerine—they_aways do, as they have a 
great herd>-and their best sale stock is 
reserved for their annual sales. The eley- 
en bulls in the offering include show 


bulls and discriminating breeders looking 
for herd headers will find the kind in this 
sale that give satisfaction, that help im- 
prove the herd. They are the right type 
and are backed by a prize winning an- 
ecestry. Oakdale Champion is the oldest 
bull in the sale, a short two-year-old, red, 
and a winner in the Miller show herd 
Since a calf. He is a half-brother to the 
Miller herd bull, Oakdale Rodney, both 





having the same dam, she being a daugh- 
ter of the noted Cumberland Marshall. 
Oakdale Cumberland is Cumbertand bred 
on the sire’s side also, being a grandson 
of Choice Cumberland, used with great 
success in the Miller herd. Oakdale Cum- 
beriland is large, smooth and typy. weigh- 
ing a ton as a short two-year-old. Cum- 
berland Javlin, roan, is ilfustrated in the 
announcement. He is a December year- 
ling and very deep, thick and typy. His 
sire is Cumberland Matador, noted sire 
of winners, and his dam the good Jeal- 
ousy cow, Lady Cumberland 3d, by Choice 
Cumberland. Oakdale Augustus 2d is an 
attractive red roan year-old bull of the 
Bruce Augusta tribe ,and sired by Oak- 
dale Rodney, he representing a very suc- 
cessful combination of the Imp. Rodney 
and Cumberland bloodlines. A big per- 
centage of the Oakdale Rodney calves 
are show calves. Oakdale Justice is an- 
other of the choice Oakdale Rodney bulls 


in this sale. He is a red, a year old in 
May, and his dam is the Jealousy cow, 
Lady Belle 7th, her sire and dam both 


being imported. Village Dale, a Decem- 
ber yearling, is another of the choice red 
bulls in this sale, and his dam is an im- 
ported Broadhooks cow, while his sire is 
Villager’s Knight, by Imp. Villager. The 
female offering is exceptionally attrac- 
tive both in breeding and individual 
merit; There are too many choice ones 
to make individual mention. A number 
are the same breeding as the pair that 
won the Carlos Duggan silver trophy for 
Jos. Miller’s Sons at the last Internation- 
al, See announcement and write for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Advertising Notice. 


CEDMER FARMS ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ANNUAL SALE, JUNE 10 


Aberdeen Angus fanciers will have an 
unusual opportunity in the sale to be held 
by Cedmer Farms, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
June 10, at which time they will sell an 
exceptional offering of Angus cattle. The 
offering will consist of six bulls. ten open 
heifers, twenty-one cows bred or, calves 
at side, and four very good steers. The 
offering will be rich in the blood of old 
Blueblood, whose get won 72 ribbons at 
four state fairs and the International, 
1922. Five bulls, ten open heifers and 
four steers sired by him will be in the 
sale. <As_will be noted in the ad, many 
of his sdns and daughters have won 
champion upon champion prizes. Many 
of the cows are bred to sons of old Blue- 
blood who were champions at some of 
our strongest fairs. Other cows in the 


sale bred and with calves at side by 
Eschelon Marshall, by the noted breeding 
bull, Earl Marshall, who has won more 


records in get of sire than any Angus bull 
in America. One imported cow, a Pride, 
will sell in the sale. Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative feels that it wou'd be im- 
possible to be over liberal in the praise 
of this wonderful offering of Angus cat- 
tle. Write at once for catalog and attend 
the sale.—Advertising Notice. 


GLYNMAWR ANGUS SALE 


On June 18. J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
Iowa, will hold their annual 
Angus sale, the offering this year to com- 
prise 60 head, 10 bulls and 50 cows and 
heifers. This herd is justly celebrated for 
its good breeding and individual excel- 
lence. It has furnished breeding stock 
and herd headers of the highest class to 
many leading breeders, and Glynmawr 
Angus have a reputation for making good. 


Now that purebred stock is selling at 
moderate prices. less than its value in 
fact, it is an opportune time for breeders 


to improve their herds with the best of 
breeding stock, such as found in Glyn- 
mawr herd. And even beginners can well 
afford to start herds at this time with 
the best stock obtainable. The Glynmawr 
sale. June 18. will be the buyers’ oppor- 
tunity to make profitable selections in 
Angus breeding stock. Watch for an- 
nowncement next week, and write for the 
sale catalog. mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Advertising Notice. 


UPPERMILL SHORTHORN SALE 
The annual Uppermill Shorthorn sale, 


by Weaver & Garden, at Wapello. Iowa, 
June 20, will disperse 10 bulls and 30 cows 


and heifers, besides calves at foot, from 
this celebrated herd. The herd is under 
federal supervision and has passed a clean 
test. The cattle will also be sold subject 
to 60-day retest. The offering is espe- 
cially strong in the blood of the celebrated 
champion, Imp. Villager. this herd having 


long been headquarters for the Villagers. 
The offering includes some of the best 
young things that have been offered in 


in several years. Watch 
for the announcement next week and 
write now for the sale catalog. Kindly 
inention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 

FRICKE BROS.’ ANNUAL SHORTHORN 

SALE, JUNE 4 
Farmer wishes to 


an Uppermill sale 


Wallaces’ again call 


the attention of our readers to the Short- 
horn sale to be held on Fred Fricke’s 
farm northwest of Marshalltown and 


northeast of State Center, 
offering is all young 
sired by top-notch 
grees that we like. 
great collection .of real choice Scotch 
Shorthorns, so remember the date and at- 
tend. Last week’s issue gives particulars. 
—Advertising Notice. 


DUROCS 


See Samuelson & Son’s Duroc fall boars 
if in the market for same. There are few 
fall boars to be found this year and few 
that one finds are worth finding. Sam- 
uelsons have good boars. They are not 


on June 4. The 
and good individuals, 
herd bulls with pedi- 

This offering is a 





offering the other kind.—Advertisng No- 
tice. 
Miller Bros., Britt. Towa, are listing 


some real Sherthorns for their June 18 
sale. Wait until you see the cattle- before 
criticizing the above remark. Watch next 
week’s issue for display ad.—Advertising 
Notice. 





Glynmawr” 






















MASTER FAIRFAX 


a higher plane. 
polis and other big shows. 
Fairfax, perhaps the 


Fairfax at this time. 


Fairfax is listed. 


ticular, 


second winners in class. 
Fairfax sell. 


RIELLY BROS., 


| of Meritorious 





In announcing our sale of 50 Herefords at this time we 
point with some pride to the fact that it has been openly pro- 
claimed that no herd in the northwest was ever established on 
That we have maintained the standard of our 
original purchases we invite inspection of our fsa at the 
Iowa State Fair, the Sioux City Fair, South Dakota, Mi 


One half the offering is the get of our valued bull Leander 
—— of any of the sons of Perfection 

aughters of his sell bred to Don Blanchard, 
one of the star attractions from the Cassady herd. Leander 


Ten bulls are listed and we call particular attention to 
Colbert Fairfax 2 and Master Fairfax, two and three years 
old. They are said to equal, if not surpass, any Hereford bulls 
sold publicly in the past 5 years. 
It takes courage to offer such bulls at this time. 
Several prize winning females sell, 
Five great daughters of Perfection 
The attractions are many and unusual. 


Ask for catalog. Address 















HEREFORDS 


Rock Valley, lowa, 
Tuesday, June 10 
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Outstanding in every par- 







among them first and 










Rock Valley, lowa 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 

















Bulls and Open Heifers by Im 
—— Col. Gainford by, Gainford 


Chiet Rosador and a son of limp. Coliynie Count N 


All leading Scotch families represented. 


Cc. F. ZOBEL, 





SHORTHORN AUCTION SALE 


Thursday, June 12, 1924—Fairgrounds—Vinton, lowa 


40 Head—S bulls, balance open heifers, bread young cows and heifers 
and cows with calves at side. 
. Rosador and Imp. Collynie Count Non- 
hampion, Gainford Ho by son of Gain- 
rd Champion, Sultan's Pride by Gainford Marquis, and Da: 
~~ bull by son of Dale Clarion sells. Hie is a Wimple and a dandy. 
eung tows bred to or calves at foot by Dales Best, Imp. Coilynie Count epee 

‘onparell, Col. Gainford and Gainford Hope 

Attraction: Imported cow sired by Scottish Knight and dam by Cupbearer of Collynie sells 
with dark rk roan heifer calf at side by Imp. Collynie Count Nonparei! and again in calf to same bull. 
Offering consigned by C. F. Zobel, Dysart, Henry Beres- 
ford, Vinton, A. H. Stewart, H. E. Weichman, New Hall, Iowa. Address for ab 5 < aes 


CLAIR MASON, 


les Best, a 2200 


Auctioneer 


Dysart, lowa 




















[ils eraet 


And is a sure, 
Fly repellent! 


—asafe DAIRYMAN’S FLY SPRAY—actually protects 
cows allday—the origina | killer and repellent used for 3 
years by most agricuitura! colieges of centra Istates. 

Sold by responsible, conservative men who demon- 
strate on your farm. If you havenot had an opportunity 
to be convinced of the merits of “Fly-Kil” write usdirect. 


District Distributors Wanted 


Some eecfions still open | for the right type of repre- 
entative. Write at 


“Fly Kil” Division 
Willhelm Dil Co., . St. Paul, Minn. 








GEND us your wool; we will spin it 
into yarn for you, and if you so 
desire, we can supply you with: 






Sweaters Flannels 
Overcoats nderwear 
Blankets Mittens 
Stockings Wool Batts 


Write for our catalog showing the many 
A ortisien wt con forme. 


LIFCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 
Dept.2 Litchfield, Minnesota 


RRS TEER MP 

















AUCTIONEERS 


Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens December 3ist 
Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Al! graduates are succesful. 

Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 

page ose service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
ctloneers Seheol of Experitenc 

310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, lows. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Nay tt cole 
all times. WILLIAMSSURG, I 


Learn Auctioneering A‘ Wor'd's Origins! ef 


Greatest Schuol. B: 
Ser eet with no capital invested. Write today 
r free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 
1 soo L or AUCTION RERISS 
N. Sacramente ivd., Chi . EM 
Carey M. Jones. President. 4 yg 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctio 
. i meer 









































LIVE STOCK — 
AUCTION EER 


Harlan. tows” 


z = HULL, Au etioneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lows 
JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Biack Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high ia price. 

FREO CHANDLER, R7, c 
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FARMER, May 30, 





Cumberland Javelin, a typical Cumberland bred year- 
ling—one of a number of outstanding good bulls in this 


JOS. MILLER’S SONS, 


At Auction, Granger, Mo., T 


uesday, June (Oth, 1924 


46 Lots, Miller Bred 


11 BULLS—Herd Headers of best type and breeding. 


34 FEMALES—22 cheice heifers with calves at foot or 
close to calving. A few open heifers and a few eof our 
best breeding matrons. 


A Top Offering Sired by and Bred to Show Bulls 


Most of the heifers are bred to Oakdale Rodney, sire of show ealves and 
combining the blood of Imp. Rodney and Cumberland Marshall. Others 
are bred to Cumberland Matadore 926116, Pride of Albion 730697, and 
Villager’s King 576159, all show bulls and the sires of winners. 


The families represented are the best of Scotch and have proven success- 
ful in this herd by the prize winners they are producing. Write for the 
catalog which shows the families in alphabetical order from the August- 


as to the Rosewoods. 


and sold subject to 60 day retest. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for catalog. Cattle tubercn)in tested 
N. G. Kraschel and assistants, auctioneers. H. 


M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 


[ Keoki 
Railway. 





Keokuk, lowa, on Burlington 


is 35 miles west of GRANGER mo 
’ 9 np 


i oad 


\ 








The Duggan Silver Trophy 
won by Jos. Miller’s Sons at 
1923 International for best 
pair. 








TAMWORTHS 





B. F. HARRIS FARIS 
TAMW ORTHS 






grow them by the bundred. 
None better. Cireular of win- 
a ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


gired by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 

“Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, } 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
Dp. M. Overholt, HK. 9, lowa City, Iowa. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Fall boars ready for service; few choice gilts to 
Weanling pigs in pairs and trios, or 
gilte for Pig Club Work. 

A. E. AUGUSTINE, 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Alexander’s Spetted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars a!i sold. A few 
jate Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
Mtractive prices. 

R.N. Alexander, 

Spotted Poland Chinas 
pt fall boars offered from one of Iowa's best 

Spotted herds. Leading bieod lines. 


HIRAM CLOUSS, Clare, Iowa 
Farm Letween Barnum and Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


And ROYAL VICTOR bead my herd. 
Stock for sale at a)! times. 


gE. F. CLARK, Nevada, Iowa 








Rose Hill, lowa 











Rockwell City. lowa 





i) We are now offering fall 
Crawford § Spots boars and gilts, well grown 
from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
felation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are good 
individuals in every way and prices will also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 

NS, Earlham, lewa. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sows bred for fall pigs. Boys pig club pigs, either 
ex, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Sires: Criterieo, Sultan, Kingnite. 
gq. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland China herd and this boar, address 
JOR NSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


English Extreme Type 


Isfor sale. He was Ist prize Senior yearling 
boar at the lowa State Fair in 1922. I also havea 
few choice fall boars by him for sale. 

T. MN. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 











Home of many champions. We” 








ABERDEE 


6 
41 HEAD 
Cows mostly bred to 


and lst at lows. 


Cooper, Auctioneer. 


more premiums in get of sire than any Angus bull in America. 
Blackcap Briand 2d and Ennet B. 


ATTRACTIONS: ENNET B, a Trojan Erica grand champion II]. 1922, ist at Ken- 
tucky and Indiana same year, RUMBU 

BLACKCAP BRIAND 24, winner in all big shows. 
MAID, full sister toGrumbus M; won at strong fairs. One imported Pride cow, 4 real one. 


Last chance to select from such a large offering of Blueblood stuff. 
won on get of Blueblood 1922 at four state fairs and International. 
Address for catalog 


CEDMER FARMS, 


CEDMER FARMS 


N ANGUS SALE 


Grundy Center, lowa, Tuesday, June 16 


Bulls—!O Open Heifers 


21 Cows Bred or Calves at Side 41 HEAD 


4 Exceptional Steers 


Carefully selected offering of choice individuals—Highly bred, We have se- 
lected a large part of our Blueblood sons and daughters. 


5 bulls by Blueblood, 10 open heifers by Blueblood, 4 steers by Blueblood, the 
champion and sire of champions. 


Cows are Blackbirds, Blackeaps, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Queen Mothers. 


elon Marshall by Earl Marshall, who has won 
Some bred to 


sells. 8 M, junior champion IIl. atate fair 1923 


BLUEBLOOD 


72 ribbons 
W. #H. 


GRUNDY CENTER, IA. 

















DRAFT SALE OF REAL BUSINESS, 


Money Making Herefords 








herd than we. 
reproduce? 


ter. 


No one ever failed to 
at prevailing prices. 


FRANK GINSBACH, 





Dell Rapids, S$. D., Monday, June 9th 


Among the 45 head are 17 cows with polled calves at foot, 
and more to drop shortly. No one can show a more prolific 
Of what value are improved cattle if they don’t 


Reppert & McDermot, Auctioneers. 





Eight Bulls sell, five are polled. Practically the entire offer- 
ing is of our own breeding, and one half are b 
ard 12, whose dam was by old Disturber. 

Calves at foot are by Canadian D, whose sire, Canadian, is 
a full brother to, Bullion 4. Canadian D is a 100% polled get- 
Many cows sell bred to him. 
more real Hereford value for your money than is customary. 


Young Stand- 
.“‘Some”’ pedigree. 
Here is where you will get 


profit by buying such cattle as we sell 
Get our catalog. Attend the sale where 


you will appreciate what we are presenting. 


Dell Rapids, S. Dakota 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 











DUROC JERSEYS. 








~ PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
Matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
lospection. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


B.A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
MISCELLANEOUS. ’ 


lowa State College Live Stock—For Sale 











World’s Champion Dairy Cow a Shorthorn 


A Milking Shorthorn cow, Melba 15th of Darbalara, gave in 300 days official test 1,395 Ibe. of 
butterfat, the largest amount any cow of any breed has given in 365 days or less. Before calving, 
from April to June, 1923, she fleshed up from 1,680 Ibs. to 2,128 Ibs. 
will increase and retain the milking and fleshing qualities of the farm herd. Tell us why Milki 
Shorthorne interest you and we’!l! send you on 

JOURNAL, full of information about Dual! Pur 


Milking Shorthorn Society, 


A Milking Shorthors bull 


uest @ copy of the MILKING SHORTHOR) 
ie Milking Shorthorns, the general farmer’s cow. 


independence, lowa 








SHORTHORNS. 


eee 





om 





Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and ff we can not fll 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Hoyal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 








HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 

Two very choice Scotch Bulis, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and roan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best berds; also 8 younger bulls, some of 
which are included in our show herd this year. Let 


us tell you more about them. Address 
L. C. OLOFF, Ireton, lowa 


Jesse Binford &'Sons 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshal! Ce. 








Stock of both oan sale at moderate prices ~ 


Or write. 





Young Scotch Bulis 

Two Clippers, a Mayflower and a Myrtle among 
them. All by our 63000 herd bum Villager Snow- 
ball. Something good here awaits the tuyer. 
Prices in keeping with farmers needs. Williams 
& Brand, Corwith, Iowa. 


ALL BATES-BRED MILKING SHORTHORNS 


R= and milk (dua) purposé). Our herd is shert- 
legged, thick-set and red. Have high offietal 
milk records. Choice animals fit for foundation berd 
for aule Send for folders. State your wants, 
©. M. HEALY & SON. Muscatine, lowa 


BOLST KINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 t6 9 months. Sire, Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 ib. Pletie 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will corm pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 











of all \ges. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for eaif cluo. Tell us what you want. 7 


have some great bargains 
BARGROVE & ARNOLD, 





Norwalk, Ia. 





‘FF YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guerniey dairy calves, write Kdgeweee 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





FEEDERS. 


Hereford Steers 


88 Wt. Around ...650 Ibs. 30 Wt. Around ...800 Iba, 
44 Wt. Around .. .600 Ibs. 33 Wt. Around ...730 Tha. 
48 Wt. Around ...500 iba. 46 Wt. Around ...525 Iba. 
All dehorned, deep reds, well marked and show 
eplendid breeding. Good stocker order. Herefords are 
usual market topers when fiuished. Will sell your 
cheice. Give number and weight preferred. 


Van V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapeite Co., lowa 


ABERDEEN -.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Seale 
Eight months to two years. All by Fathoni 
sire of winners at leading state faire and 
noted Elba Brica bul) Hving. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
profit toe RAK ateers. 


NK, Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 

“f; See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Reck Island 
Rye. M.P. Wilkinsen. Mitchellville, ka. 


























Clydesdale etallion—three ela—by Cr 
lst at Iowa e Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by.Jalap— 
Ist at Iowa 


Oxford, Hampehire, Shropshire, Southdown and 


FARM 
lowa State College Ames, Iowa 





ANGUS BULLS|ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirds—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd under 
Federal supervision. Tuberculin tested. Write or 
Vistt. QUIET DALE PARES, HESS & 

. 


* 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, 
cows and heifers. 
bred to Western 


to 
a. D. WILSOR, 


Also young bulls, 
4 few Chester White sews 
oa, for 


WELBON, IOWA 





IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Beigian stallions I ever offered at unheard of 
prices, $900 te 6860. Come and you will buy. 


CEAS. IBVINB, Ankeney, lows 

























Whose Advice 
Are You Going to Take? 


Choosing a motor oil is a matter of following advice. Unless you are technically trained 
and have complete laboratory facilities, you cannot safely choose for yourself, because 
lubrication is as technical as is medicine or law. 


You cannot see the quality in oil. Only the petroleum chemist can say which oil is right. 
There is one right oil for your tractor. How are you going to know? By following the 
advice of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) highly trained experts. Thousands of tractor 
owners in the Middle West have done this and are using 


iconamie | Colarine 


THE PERFECT. MOTOR. OIL 





Made in Five Grades 


They are convinced that the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
knows how to make good motor oil and experience has proved 
that their confidence is well-grounded. 


Buying lubrication from the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
like buying expert legal talent or medical advice. You are 
buying the best scientific knowledge of its kind. 


Even refiners use Polarine—one of them writes he finds it 
cheapest and best. He says, “and I formerly refined petroleum 
for seven years ; I know good gasoline and good oil.” . 


Polarine will keep yotr tractor in first-class condition — give 
longer life to your motor—more power from your fuel—reduce 
carbon deposit and repair bills. 

Polarine retains its body under varying working cohditions and 
distributes freely to all moving parts. 

Follow the chart at the left. It is scientific. It assures you 


the right oil for maximum efficiency from your particular 
tractor er truck, ; 


ca 1. #7 














Standard Oil Com any 











910 S. Michigan Ave. (Indiana) 





